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** Follow thee, follow thee, wha wadna follow thee, 
King o' the Hieland hearts, bonny Prince Charlie ? " 

Jacobite Song. 

'* Kings have no rights divine, until they fall, 
And then a generous mind accords them all." 
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PREFACE. 



It was a bright spring evening, and the streets of 
London were unusually gay, but the carriages and 
the foot-passengers were all moving in one direc- 
tion, for there was to be a grand fancy-ball at 
Buckingham Palace, and the novelty, combined 
with the magnificence of the preparations, had 
excited an extreme interest 

At the open windows of a large house, in one 
of the squares at the west end of London, stood 
a group of young people eagerly watching the 
carriages as« they rolled past Great excitement 
prevailed when the costumes of the ladies and 
gentlemen inside the equipages were at all visible ; 
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but at last the amusement slackened, they gradually 

withdrew from the windows, and one young lady 
exclaimed — 

"I am quite tired; it is dull work watching 
other people's gaiety. I wish we had been invited 
to Buckingham Palace/' 

"And I can't see why we should not have 
been,'* responded another ; " we have been presented 
to Queen Victoria, we have been to Court" 

"Nay,'' exclaimed a third, "we must not become 
disloyal ; our beloved Queen would, doubtless, gladly 
welcome all her subjects, but where could she 'pui 
themaU?" 

This sally produced a good-humoured laugh, 
and the mother of the family, anxious to give a 
new turn to the thoughts of the young party, 
gaily said — 

"Perhaps it may be difficult this evening to 
resume our usual occupations, what do you say 
to my reading aloud this MS., a tale of the year 
1745?" 
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"1745 ! " they all exclaimed ; " why, it is just a 
century ago, and the Queen's fancy-ball is to re- 
present the dress of that time/' 

"Exactly so," said the mother, smiling ; "perhaps 
that very circumstance reminded me of this nar- 
rative, which may not be the less interesting when 
I tell you, that many passages relate to distant 
relatives, of whom, perhaps, you never heard, but 
who were, nevertheless, * ancestors of thine/ '' 

In a moment the interest of the young party 
was excited, they gathered round the work-table, 
silence wa« invoked, and, without further preface, 
the mother began to read aloud the Tale of 1745. 
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CHAPTER I 



" My dear Sidney/' said Lady Berenger to her only 
son, who was reclining at his ease, and apparently 
deep in thought, in a large arm-chair by her dressing- 
room fire — " My dear Sidney," repeated her ladyship, 
" don't you mean to dress this evening ? '*• 

" Dress, madam,'' exclaimed he, starting, '*to be 
sure I do ; you are expecting company ? " 

" Yes, Sir Algernon, and Lady Lyndsey, and their 
niece. Well, Sidney, why do you look so dis- 
composed ? " 

"Because, mother, I hate the name of these same 
Lyndseys ; they were Catholics once, of as good and 
honourable a race as ourselves, but, instead of stand- 
ing by their religion in these times of danger and 
distress, they forsake their faith, and become traitors 
to their lawful king/' 

" Hush, hush, Sidney ! such words are dangerous ; 
pray be careful." 

"My dear mother, this irritates me more than 
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all the rest. What ! under my father's roof, in my 
mother's private apartments, shall I be afraid of 
proclaiming my sentiments ? have I not the privi- 
lege of every free-bom Englishman ? But why do 
I ask such a question ? is it not matter of notoriety 
that I must be deprived of those rights because I 
follow the religion of my forefathers ? " 

" Nay, nay, my dear boy," said his mother, per- 
suasively ; " I only mean that you should curb your 
angry spiifft; if you indulge in the use of such 
daring words in private, you may forget yourself 
at a time when the consequences would be dread- 
ful'' 

"Well, dearest mother," said Sidney, suddenly 
stopping in his hurried walk to and fro, " I wiU be 
calm ; I promise for your sake to control if possible 
my indignant feelings." 

" Heaven bless you, my dear son, and grant that 
you may be spared to be a comfort to your family. 
It is impossible for me to describe, my dear Sidney, 
the painful anxiety I feel whenever I contemplate 
the present state of affairs. A crisis is surely ap- 
proaching, and our ill-fated family will I fear fall a 
sacrifice." 
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"Why, my dear mother, do you indulge in such 
despondency ? I, on the contrary, feel so confident 
of success. Our cause is surely that of the right- 
eous; what reason, then, have we to despair?" 

"Alas, alas! my dear son," said Lady Berenger, 
still in a despondent tone, "I remember the year 
'15, when many a gallant spirit thought, and felt, 
and spoke as you do — ^where are they now ? Those 
who survived have since wandered over the world, 
carrying to their graves the bitter fefling of their 
disappointed youtf 

" Not so, dear mother," replied Sidney ; " * age shall 
achieve what youth could not efiect;' and those who 
were preserved from the battle-field or the sca£fold 
still live to join us younger hands and hearts to 
pull the usurper from his throne. Grieve not, dear 
mother ; we shall both, I trust, live to see the House 
of Stuart restored to its lawful rights." 

At this moment the heavy sound of wheels was 
heard rolling through the paved court, and Sidney, 
starting, exclaimed — 

" They are come, mother ; do you receive them, 
and I will go and prepare for supper." 

He affectionately kissed his mother's hand and 
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left the apartment. Lady Berenger sighed as she 
listened to his retiring footsteps as he hurried 
through the gallery, and she could hardly repress a 
tear when she reflected how soon these buoyant 
hopes might be blighted, that ardent spirit for 
ever crushed! But this was no time to indulge in 
forebodings ; so composing herself, she went to meet 
her friends with a tranquil countenance, but an 
aching heart. 

We will now give some account of the families 
of Berenger and Lyndsey, who were nearly con- 
nected, though, from a diflference in their political 
opinions, all intimacy, and even intercourse, had 
bden avoided within the last few years. 

Lord Berenger adhered strictly to the faith and 
opinions of his ancestors. To his family and friends 
he was the most indulgent of beings, but in political 
feeling bitter and severe ; and in proportion as his 
opinions became the unpopular creed, so did his 
bitterness and bigotry increase in their support. 
Lady Berenger was a sensible, well-educated woman, 
attached, but not bigoted, to her religion ; in fact, 
she mourned in secret, for she dared not confess it 
to her husband, that one near and dear to her had 
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greatly changed his religioas and political views. 
Her only brother had been compelled to leave 
England, having been concerned in the unfortunate 
rebellion of '15 ; but a long sojourn in the Prussian 
States, where he acquired considerable property, 
had, by degrees, modified both his religious and 
political creed : and he viewed with silent though 
with deep regret, the absorbing and bitter anta- 
gonism of his brother-in-law against the House 
of Hanover, to all impartial eyes nowCrmly seated 
on the English throne. It was by her brother's 
early persuasion that Lady Berenger had advocated 
the advantages of a foreign education for her son — 
as English Catholics could not then be admitted 
to the colleges, nor could they enter the army. 
Her daughters, therefore, had been brought up at 
home, whilst her son was educated abroad, from 
whence he had not long returned; but if his 
mother, in her inmost heart, hoped that he might 
return with a less exclusive creed and spirit, she 
was doomed to be disappointed. Sidney embraced 
warmly the political views and religious faith held 
by his father, and, urged by the enthusiasm and 
chivalry of youth to take 9k prominent part in the 
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schemes and secret enterprises of the period, his 
mother's despondent fears cannot be wondered at. 
The two Misses Berenger were now of an age to 
enter into society, but Lord Berenger would have 
thought it an tmpardonable breach of principle to 
attend the Court himself, or to allow his daughters 
to be presented. It was partly with the view to 
her daughters' amusement and improvement^ and 
partly from a recollection of the early friendship 
that had subsisted between the two families, that 
Lady Berenger, by her repeated entreaties, prevailed 
upon her husband to forget the differences of faith 
and politics which had occasioned so long a separa- 
tion ; and, as the Lyndseys equally deplored the 
estrangement, and desired a reconciliation. Sir Al- 
gernon responded to the first overture, and gladly 
promised a visit to Castle Berenger with his lady 
and niece. 

Antonia Lyndsey was the only child of a younger 
brother of Sir Algernon's, and having lost both her 
parents in infancy, her maintenance and education 
had devolved upon Sir Algernon and his lady, who 
cheerfully undertook the trust, having only one son, 
several years younger than Antonia, who was now 
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in her eighteenth year, the delight of her aunt and 
nncle, and, from the open ingenuousness of cha- 
racter and gaiety of her disposition, she scattered 
happiness on their onward path — possessing that 
rare and continuous sweetness 

" Which with ease 
Pleases aU round it, from the wish to please." 



CHAPTEK II. 



When Sidney Berenger entered the apartment 
where his mother and her guests were assembled, 
he was much struck with the appearance of An- 
tonia, who, seated on a low settee at Lady Berenger's 
feet, was giving with great animation the recital of 
an adventure which had befallen them on their 
journey from home. She rose gracefully when 
Lady Berenger introduced her son, who thought he 
had never seen a countenance in which candour 
and diffidence were so happily united. 

Several families in the neighbourhood of Castle 
Berenger had now joined the evening circle. At 
that time especially the Boman Catholic families 
clustered together, the magnates affording a certain 
degree of protection, and the means of worship in 
their private chapels, to their co-religionists ; whilst 
they in turn, though often of much humbler birth, 
supplied the only society which the exclusive and 
retiring Catholic nobles would accept No doubt 
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this social compact increased the petty irritations 
and often provoked the annoyances to which they 
were subject as Soman Catholics, and, as a natural 
consequence, the distrust and alienation from Pro- 
testants became daily greater. Sir Algernon and 
Lady Lyndsey appeared to feel nothing of this sort ; 
although the only Protestants in company, they 
were perfectly at their ease, and there was a hearti- 
ness in their open and cheerful greeting which 
unconsciously communicated a more genial feeling 
to the rest of the party ; and the pleasure which 
the Misses Berenger could not conceal in the gaiety 
of the youthful Antonia Lyndsey, gradually over- 
came the formality of the meeting. 

Sidney's entrance was followed by the announce- 
ment of supper; and at his fathers bidding he 
conducted the fair Antonia into the darkly pan- 
nelled eating-room, feebly lighted by silver sconces 
placed upon the oak wainscoting. 

Sidney's foreign education ought to have removed 
his English shyness, and perhaps it had done so 
whilst he was out of England ; but he felt so deeply 
the sad circumstances of his native land, that the 
unusual fact of his being seated by a young Pro- 
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testant lady checked the genial flow of, ordinary 
conversation, and his thoughts wandered more 
gloomily than usual to the humiliating position in 
which those of his own creed were placed. Antonia, 
however, was troubled by none of these imaginings ; 
her cheerful open temper had never been repressed; 
and as she honestly desired to give pleasure, so she 
willingly received it But Mr Berenger's silence and 
reserve were infectious ; she had not heard the sound 
of his voice, and she fancied he looked as if he were 
not disposed to indulge her ; she was not sure whether 
she ought not to make an attempt at acquaintance, 
but finally thought it was a hopeless case, and that 
it would be wiser to amuse herself with what was 
passing around her. But she had no sooner made 
this determination than a remark addressed to her 
by Mr Berenger broke the ice of reserve, and they 
soon became more conversable. He spoke pleasantly 
of foreign society and manners, evidently well in- 
formed in both, and in the literature of other 
countries, but as evidently avoiding all allusion to 
the English Court, to which he professed himself an 
entire stranger. 

"And have you no curiosity to become better 
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axxiuainted with your own country?" said An- 
tonia. 

"Not at present," replied Sidney. "England is 
my home, because my family inhabit it ; my attach- 
ments, my really home-feelings, belong to Scotland 
and to the continent/' 

"I dearly love Scotland," replied Antonia, "and 
my family is Scotch ; but yours is English, and I do 
not therefore imderstand your decided preference." 

"I am a true Scotchman in heart," said Sidney, 
gravely. 

Antonia felt the subject had better not be con- 
tinued, so she remarked that the Misses Berenger 
had quickly supped ; " but I have had a long jour- 
ney," continued she, smiling, " and am very hungry." 

"You forget," said Sidney, reddening, "this is a 
fast day with us; we never eat meat on Fridays." 

" Oh, I beg your pardon, I forgot," said Antonia, 
blushing in her turn, for she was sorry to have ob- 
served on a religious peculiarity. 

Sidney saw she was distressed, and, recovering 
himself, added with a smile, "You have never lived 
with us dreadful Papists, Miss Lindsey, and you 
cannot therefore be aware of all our singularities." 
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" Oh, but indeed I was aware of this ; but I was 
thoughtless." 

As Antonia spoke, she recollected with surprise 
the abundance of the table. Part of the hospitable 
display, indeed, was mainly intended for those who 
could enjoy the meat, and fowl, and game ; but as 
great a variety of fish and eggs, and other maigre 
dishes, were for those who were supposed to fast. 

" How strange,'' thought Antonia, " thus to parade, 
and yet evade, a religious duty. If they must fast, 
why should they be tempted to eat? and if they 
may eat, why not eat whatever is set before them ? 
Surely this must be a mistake." 

Sidney watched, unobserved, her countenance 
whilst she was thus reflecting, and at last said, " I 
should like to know what is passing in Miss 
Lyndsey's mind, and what she thinks of us." 

'^Well, I have been taught to think that it is not 
what goes into the mouth, but the words which 
proceed out of the mouth, that may be displeasing 
to God." 

"Very true," replied Sidney; "but surely Miss 
Lyndsey must own that many vices arise from an 
intemperate use of the good things provided for us ; 
is it not, therefore, fitting that man should put an 
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occasional restraint npon his appetite, and submit 
to such mortification as the Church has enjoined? 
Do you not agree with me, Miss Lyndsey ?" he con- 
tinued, as he perceived she was still pondering but 
said nothing. 

"At the moment," said Antonia, "I was think- 
ing of our old chaplain's grace before meat, which 
I think answers the question whether any distinc- 
tion of food can be more acceptable to Grod." 

" What were the old chaplain's words, if I may 
be allowed to ask?" said Sidney, with a scarcely 
perceptible lightness of tone and manner. 

" ' Every creature of Grod is good, and nothing to 
be refused, if it be received with thanksgiving.* " 

There was a seriousness in Antonia's tone as she 
quoted the inspired words, which restored Sidney's 
gravity ; but at this moment Lord Berenger's voice 
jfrom the other end of the table interrupted their 
conversation : — 

" Why do you not pass the wine ? It has stayed 
with you this half-hour, Sidney. We must remedy 
your foreign education, my boy, and make you 
more of an Englishman." 

Sidney obeyed his father, but he regretted the 
interruption. He was beginning to feel an interest 
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in the conversation, but it could not be resumed ; 
and Lady Berenger shortly afterwards gave the 
signal for retiring from the supper table. 

When the gentlemen joined the ladies in the 
drawing-room, they found Antonia and the Misses 
Berenger occupied in putting aside the heavy 
chairs and sofas, and Lady Berenger entreated her 
lord, at Antonia's request, that they might have a 
dance. 

"With all my heart," said the good-natured 
nobleman; "it is long since these old walls have 
resounded with such cheerful notes.'* 

" Oh, thank, thank you," exclaimed Antonia ; 
" and will you not allow me to be your partner, 
Lord Berenger?" 

"Heyday! am I to figure away also? Sidney, 
you'll be jealous, for I don't mean to relinquish this 
fair lady's hand ; so you must persuade Lady Lynd- 
sey to join us. And, Sir Algernon, will you be con- 
tented with one of my girls? Lady Berenger will 
strum for us on the spinette/' 

All was accordingly arranged. Scotch reels and 
jigs, country dances, and even minuets, were danced. 
Lord Berenger, inspired by Antonia's vivacity, con- 
tinued to keep pace with the reqidrements of his 
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youthful partner ; and with his natural kind-hearted 
hospitality, he rejoiced in the genial cheerfulness of 
the evening. His daughters, unsophisticated and 
greatly amused, made Antonia the queen of the 
f^te. The reserve of the other visitors melted 
beneath the influence of the general gaiety, and a 
calm looker-on might well have exclaimed — 

'' Now join your hands, and with your hands your hearts, 
Let no dissensions shake your common land.^ 

Music closed this auspicious evening. Sidney 
Berenger possessed an accurate ear, and a fine 
voice, which had been much improved by foreign 
cultivation. Italian music was not then so well 
known in England, and Antonia listened to the 
national songs of Venice and Naples with the 
greatest delight. The old castle clock had chimed 
the hour of midnight ere thjs happy party thought 
of separating, and Lord Berenger gaily sung, as he 
took l6ave of the Lyndseys at the door of their 
apartments, to which, with old-fashioned ceremony, 
he had conducted them — 

" I am not concerned to know 
What to-morrow's fate will do ; 
*Tis enough that I can say, 
I've enjoyed myself to-day." 



CHAPTER III. 



" Miss Lyndsey has not yet seen our poor majision/' 
said Lady Berenger the next morning at breakfast 
" Sidney, will you and your sisters shew her all that 
is worthy of her notice ? " 

"And pray aUow me to be of the party," said 
Lady Lyndsey ; " I have not forgotten that Castle 
Berenger contains many interesting curiosities, 
though it is long since I enjoyed the sight of 
them." 

"If that be the case," replied Lady Berenger, 
"I will, with pleasure, be your conductress, and as 
we shall probably proceed at a more leisurely pace 
than our young friends, they had better lead the 
way. 

The juvenile party accordingly set oflf together, 
whilst the two ladies paced quietly through the 
spacious suite of apartments. 

" What a promising young man Mr Berenger is ! '' 
said Lady Lyndsey, as she stopped before a full- 
length portrait of him, painted in Italy. 
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"And I really believe," replied Lady Berenger, 
her eyes glistening with a mother's fondness, " that 
his mind and disposition are as good as his appear- 
ance is prepossessing/' 

"How very well his foreign education has 
answered," resumed Lady Lyndsey. "He is so 
thoroughly the gentleman, without any of the pre- 
tensions of a petit maitre" 

"It does me good," said Lady Berenger, "to hear 
you praise Sidney ; but yet there certainly are some 
disadvantages attending a foreign education." 

" How so ? " 

" Because young people become so easily attached 
to the social habits and customs of those countries 
in which they are educated, and lose that nation- 
ality, if I may so express myself, which I think so 
very desirable." 

" But surely," replied Lady Lyndsey, " whilst his 
family reside here, your son cannot wish to live 
entirely out of England. As for our little pecu- 
liarities and English habits, he will soon acquire 
such as are worth acquiring." 

" Alas ! dear Lady Lyndsey, as his home he lives 
here, but, as you well know, it is difficult, nay, 
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almost impossible, for him to associate with his 
countrymen generally ; this hurts his pride and his 
best feelings, and naturally he turns from English 
society altogether." 

"No doubt, no doubt," said Lady Lyndsey, in 
a sympathising tone, "there are diflSiculties in the 
way which we must all lament, and I can easily 
believe that Mr Berenger's distaste for English 
society does not entirely arise from the fact that he 
was educated abroad,'' 

" I believe you are right," replied his mother, 
" for certainly when Sidney first returned to us, he 
was by no means so reserved and retiring as he is 
at present But you must be aware of the great 
disadvantages under which the English Catholics now 
labour. My son felt he was not treated in a manner 
becoming his birth ; he found himself frequently the 
object of a suspicious jealousy, which, though he 
despised it, did not rouse him to assert his own 
position, but only embittered his feelings, and 
strengthened his own prejudices, which, I am boimd 
to confess, are neither few or feeble." 

"You have drawn, I believe, a very faithful 
picture of the present state of feeling in England,'' 
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replied Lady Lyndsey, "and I, in common with 
many others, have often wished that our Court had 
adopted more conciliatory measures ; for after aU, dest 
le ton qui fait le chanson. Mais que voulez vous ? 
You are a powerful party, which, notwithstanding 
our cavalier treatment, we are fain to acknowledge." 

"Perhaps there are faults on both sides," said 
Lady Berenger. " But,'' she resumed after a short 
and thoughtful pause, " I cannot tell you how re- 
joiced I feel to have you once more as a guest. It 
is long, very long since I have seen Lord Berenger 
so gay and cheerful as he was last night, and I am 
sensible of all the advantages that may accrue to 
my gbls from the companionship of such a charm- 
ing young person as your niece.'' 

" She is indeed a very engaging creature," replied 
Lady Lyndsey, " and at that happy age when every- 
thing contributes to her enjoyment. She is so 
delighted with all she has seen here, so enchanted 
with all your kindness to her ! I wish you could 
have heard her expatiate to me last night, when 
we retired to our own rooms." 

" Dear child ! " exclaimed Lady Berenger aflfection- 
ately, " she is just what I should desire ; " 



but perceiving that Lady Lyndsey had passed on to 
another picture, she said no more, and the conversa- 
tion took another turn. 

The younger party, meanwhile, were eagerly 
shewing to Antonia everything which they deemed 
worthy her attention. Not contented with exhibiting 
the interior of the Castle, Miss Berenger proposed 
going to the top of one of the towers, from whence 
a fine view could be obtained. Sidney remarked that 
the day was hazy, and that they would have all their 
trouble for nothing. His sisters overruled him, and 
they accordingly ascended the tower. A steep and 
winding staircase conducted them to the summit, 
when it appeared that Sidney's prophecy was ful- 
filled, for an envious fog, as Antonia called it, 
entirely intercepted the view. Sidney was amused 
at the word envious, but Antonia playfully supported 
her opinion by an old quotation — 

" Envy doth invade 
The noblest works of God, and wilful throws 
The fairest piece into the deepest shade." 

In descending from the tower, Antonia, who was 
first, opened by mistake a door which led into a 
large room, where the light was admitted through 
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narrow slits, and which appeared, from its raftered 
ceiling and unplastered walls, to be of an earlier 
date than the rest of the castle. 

" Where are we now ?" said Antonia, appealing to 
her companions. 

" In one of the old watch-towers, which has never 
been used since the civil wars, but as a lumber 
room." 

" Oh, I delight in such a place," exclaimed An- 
tonia. "Very lately at home at Sleyton Court, I 
found in searching our lumber room two old and 
very curious pictures belonging to some worthies of 
our family, which had been consigned to oblivion, 
and but for me would probably never again have 
seen the light." 

"But I am afraid," said Sidney, laughing, "you 
will find no scope here for your researches. Our 
old housekeeper, I believe, arranges this old watch- 
tower every week of her life, and you perceive it is 
much too orderly to prove an interesting lumber 
room." 

"Well, that is true,'' Antonia reluctantly ad- 
mitted. "But there,'' pointing to a large chest 
studded with gilt nails, which stood at the farthest 
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end of the room, "there surely is an old trunk 
which could, I think, ' a tale unfold.' '' 

Mr Berenger and his sisters looked at each other, 
as doubting who should answer. Antonia per- 
ceived their perplexity, and entreated them not to 
heed her thoughtless request. 

"My dear Miss Lyndsey," they exclaimed, "do 
not distress yourself, we will readily shew you what 
the trunk contains, only we must beg you not to 
mention it before our mother." 

" But if Lady Berenger has an objection to the 
trunk being opened, pray do not open it on my 
account." 

" My mother has no objection to the chest being 
opened, or its contents being seen," replied Sidney ; 
" only we had rather it was not mentioned before 
her, and you will easily understand our motive, 
when I tell you that it contains the clothes of a 
cousin of my mother's, who was executed in the 
year 16, for engaging m that unfortunate affair.'' 

"How dreadful!" exclaimed Antonia. "What! 
the very clothes iu which he was beheaded." 

"Yes, the very clothes," repeated Sidney, and 
kneeling down, he unhasped the trunk, which flew 
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open with a sudden spring, and shewed a quantity 
of black cloth which was laid in folds on the top. 

Antonia wotdd gladly have drawn back, but she 
was ashamed of doing so, and compelled herseK 
to look on whilst the black cloth was carefully 
displaced and unrolled, Sidney explaining that it 
had been used as a covering to the block and 
scaflfold. Large marks of blood were still visible 
upon it, although they had assumed a brown, or 
rather purplish hue, and could only be seen when 
held to the light. In silence they removed each 
separate part of the dress. Miss Berenger only 
remarking that the coat was made of very fine 
Genoese velvet. The fine cambric collar of the shirt 
had evidently been turned down, "out of the way 
of the executioner," as Miss Berenger also remarked. 
It was grazed by the remorseless axe, and was also 
deeply stained with blood. But what horrified 
Antonia more than all the rest was a cast of the 
unhappy sufferer's face, which had been taken in 
wax immediately after the execution. The livid 
colour of the wax, and the distortion of the features, 
which was painfully apparent, rendered it a truly 
horrible spectacle. Antonia could not have felt 
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more appalled had she gazed on the actual head. 
Sidney perceived her horror, and considerately drew 
her attention from the ghastly model to a small 
slip of parchment, on which was written the name 
and character of the unfortunate deceased — 

"AECHIBALD MURRAY. 

DECOLLATUS 1716— iETATIS SUiE 23. 
Requiescat in pace. 

Loyal to his King, and unshaken in his Faith, he feU a willing 

and devoted sacrifice. 

His cause shaU be judged, and shall be avenged. 

His only sister, 

Eleanor Murray, 

took the veil, in a convent at Bruges, the day he was executed." 

Antonia sighed deeply as she returned the paper 
to Sidney. Her sympathy was powerfully excited, 
and she could hardly repress her tears. She pic- 
tured to herself the desolate sister, the aflSicted 
family, and the gallant and noble sufferer con- 
signed so early to such a violent and ignominious 
death. 

"Thank Heaven!"' she exclaimed, "we do not 
live in those days." 

" Heaven only knows,'' replied Sidney, in a low 
though solemn voice, "how soon those days may 
return." 
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Antonia heard his words distinctly, but she was 
too sick at heart to ask an explanation. 

" Will you take care that everything is properly 
replaced ? '' said Sidney, addressing his sisters. " I 
wiU conduct Miss Lyndsey to the drawing-room; 
contemplating these relics of a recent past, or the 
eflfect of this close atmosphere, has been too much 
for her." 

Antonia soon recovered her composure, though 
she could not dismiss from her mind the impression 
she had received, nor could she explain her feelings 
when she attempted to do so to her aunt, who 
evidently disliked her dwelling on the subject, and 
dismissed it by saying lightly — 

" You are a little simpleton, my dear, and have 
been frightened by the name of an execution, and 
the sight of an old chest, full of musty clothes. 
Drink this glass of distilled water, and you will be 
quite well in a few minutes."' 

Antonia obeyed; but though she could not 
discuss the subject with her aunt, she could not 
forget it Her mind had been too powerfully 
affected. Many cheerful mornings and pleasant 
evenings were enjoyed during their visit at Castle 
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Berenger ; but the old chest in the ancient watch- 
tower, and its sad history, retained the first pla^ in 
her remembrance — 

** Other days came back to her, though the tone 
Was changed and solemn, like the cloudy groan 
Of dying thunder on the distant wind." 
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CHAPTER IV. 



It was a sad morning at Castle Berenger when 
the Lyndseys took their departure. The Misses 
Berenger and Antonia promised to correspond with 
great punctuality, books were borrowed, drawings 
lent, work-patterns exchanged ; and, in short, all the 
preliminaries of friendship were arranged between 
the young ladies. Lady Lyndsey took an affectionate 
leave of her hostess, and earnestly entreated her to 
make Sleyton Court her resting-place, whenever she 
or any of her family journeyed northwards. 

Lord Berenger was really affected in saying fare- 
well He had become tenderly attached to Antonia ; 
her gentle sprightliness, her open truthful character 
peculiarly attracted him, and had even power to 
draw his mind from the habitual and harassing 
thoughts which oppressed him, connected with the 
unsatisfactory state of the political horizon, in which 
the English Soman Catholics were so deeply in- 
volved. Lord Berenger was of course cognisant of 
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all their schemes, plots, and enterprises. Who could 
wear a smiling face under the daily pressure of such 
cares ? It is true that many of the political adven- 
turers of the day, who had nothing to lose, but 
might gain something by any change, were often 
jocose upon the solemn and querulous old lord, 
who looked as if he had the cares of the world 
upon his shoulders. Alas! though he had no in- 
tention of retreating from his supposed line of duty, 
Lord Berenger too well knew the risk he ran in 
acting up to his principles. He could neither dis- 
guise from himseK the slender chances of success, 
or the ruin of defeat, or the terrible struggle which 
must be gone through, whatever were the final issue. 
And then his thoughts turned to Antonia, and he 
felt, "Oh what a blessing to have called her my 
daughter, to have seen her the wifg of my poor 
Sidney, to have withdrawn from all these miserable 
intrigues ! *' But Antonia was a Protestant — Lord 
Berenger almost remembered it with gratitude — 
here was a bar to his speaking, to his wishing ; no, 
it could never be. 

And Sidney, whatever his thoughts might be, ex- 
pressed them to no one. Once, indeed, he asked his 
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mother what she thought of Miss Lyndsey's reli- 
gious feelings — was she likely to turn to the true 
faith? Lady Berenger answered gravely, "Miss 
Lyndsey has, I am sure, been educated carefully, and 
neither Sir Algernon or Lady Lyndsey are likely to 
change " Sidney felt that his mother had under- 
stood and answered him, and he said no more. 
Those were not days of conversion. Roman Ca- 
tholics and Protestants met rarely and distrust- 
fully; the subject of religion was not discussed 
between them. 

The two families, therefore, parted with renewed 
feelings of kindness and aflfection, but each re- 
turned to their own peculiar walk of life, and a 
curtain seemed to fall over the short re-union at 
Castle Berenger. 

Antonia had many resources and pleasures in 
her home life. She enjoyed returning to them all, 
and especially in welcoming her young cousin, who 
was then just returned from his holidays ; and he 
listened with the necessary patience and interest to 
Antonia's recitals. 

" I'll tell you what, Fred," said she, a few morn- 
ings after her return, " you and I will put the old 
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Boman Catholic chapel in order, which has not 
been used for so many, many years." 

" The chapel ! why surely, my dear Antonia, you 
don't mean to turn Catholic V 

"Certainly not," she replied, gravely and steadily; 
"but you know if the Berengers come here, and 
Lady Berenger almost promised my aunt she would 
do so, it will be necessary to have the chapel in 
readiness for them/' 

" But, my dear Antonia, we shall never set it to 
rights,*' expostulated Frederick. " I am sure regular 
workmen would be required for many weeks to put 
it in order, and I don't know that my father would 
like it to be done." 

Antonia paused. " I did not think of that," she 
said ; " we will only make a survey then, and see 
what is required." 

Accordingly they repaired there, and Antonia 
acknowledged the justice of her cousin's reasoning 
when she perceived the complete ruin and dilapi- 
dation into which everything had fallen. In fact, 
a room had been fitted up in Sleyton Court for 
the purpose of domestic prayers, and Frederick 
was right when he said her uncle would not approve 
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of any restoration of the Boman Catholic chapel, 
now for many years entirely disused 

It is rather a cnrious question why so many 
Roman Catholic chapels^ attached to old manor 
houses, were often suffered to remain unused and 
dilapidated, but yet unappropriated to any other 
purpose, long after the principal families, and even 
the village population, had become entirely Pro- 
testant Perhaps old recollections struggled with 
present feelings, and forbade an entire demolition, 
though the stem disapprobation of the former place 
of worship prevented its being adapted to the Pro- 
testant worship. Perhaps some honoured member 
of the family lingered in the old faith, and the 
chapel was therefore retained in its outward form. 
Whatever the reason, these anomalies were con- 
tinually occurring, and Sleyton Court was by no 
means a solitary instance of the letter having out- 
lived the spirit. 

But to return. 

" Help me, Freddy," said Antonia, " to lift up this 
great heavy picture," pointing to a full-length of St 
Jerome seated on a rock contemplating a skull and 
cross-bones. 
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The picture had fallen from the wall, and now, in 
its massive frame, lay prostrate across the benches 
of the chapeL They lifted it with some trouble, 
and endeavoured to replace it against the wall, 
when the canvas, suddenly loosening from the 
frame, fell with great force and noise, which so 
startled Antonia that she let go the frame, and her 
foot slipping at the same time, she fell between the 
benches, whilst Frederick in great alarm loudly called 
for help. Before they could recover from their alarm. 
Sir Algernon Lyndsey entered the chapel, and in a 
tone of surprise, not unmingled with displeasure, 
asked what they were doing there ? 

"Only putting the chapel in order, sir," said 
Frederick with a faltering voice. 

" And who desired you to put the chapel in order ?" 

" Oh, it was my fault, uncle, don't be vexed with 
Freddy," said Antonia, trying to raise herself from 
the floor; but she had sprained her ankle very 
severely, and was unable to move without great 
pain. 

Her uncle took her in his arms, and carried her 
to her own apartment, where she remained for some 
days, and suffered so much her uncle had no heart 
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to refer to the offence, beyond the gentle rebuke, 
'^ that she need not trouble herself about the chapel ; 
if it were required he would take care to have it 
properly arranged/' 

But when Sir Algernon was alone with his lady, 
he expressed his regret that they had ever taken 
Antonia to Castle Berenger : " Those Berenger girls 
have, I greatly fear, put some nonsensical notions 
into our dear child's head." 

Lady Lyndsey hoped not, was almost sure they 
had not; "but at all events," she observed, "as there 
is no chance of her seeing any of them again for 
some time, any impression they may have made on 
her mind will soon be effaced." 

Sir Algernon did not exactly agree with this 
reasoning, but not knowing what to do, he probably 
took the wisest course by letting the subject drop ; 
but as he observed that Antonia listened with much 
greater interest than formerly when political subjects 
were discussed, he often conversed with her on the 
beneficial results of a Protestant Government, point- 
ing out the errors and superstitions of the Romish 
Church, whose infallible head claims the power of 
annulling all oaths, and of levelling all distinctions 
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between prince and people. And words to this 
eflTect were often the conclusion of his political 
teaching : — 

" For look again on the past years : — behold ! 
Flown like the nightmare's hideous shs^es away. 
That papal bigotry, which long of old 
Held over BritiBh realms unqueation'd sway. 



CHAPTER V. 



]' 




About this time Mr. Percy, a cousin of Sir Al- 
gernon's, came on a visit to Sleyton Court ; and as 
he was a strong supporter of the Government, he 
often indulged in violent invectives against Tories 
and Catholics, in the warmth of his zeal confound- 
ing and abusing them together. 

This violence was peculiarly distasteful to Antonia, 
who, in the frequent attacks levelled specially against 
the English Soman Catholics, fancied she detected a 
covert censure of her friends the Berengers, and she 
often repressed her own convictions of the truth, 
whilst she endeavoured to assail his arguments. 
And then she perceived a shade come over her 
imde's face, and she was pained on that account; 
at last she determined to have an explanation with 
Sir Algernon, and one day, with that openness which 
was her characteristic, and always irresistible, she 
said: — 

" My dear uncle, I peiteive it annoys you when- 
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ever I say anything in praise of the English Catho- 
lics ; surely much may be said in their favour." 

" Undoubtedly, my dear child," he replied, 
"and Heaven forbid that I should be unjust to- 
wards them; no doubt they have their peculiar 
trials, and at this moment they must be very 
great." 

" Perhaps," said Antonia, " one of the greatest is, 
that even upon conviction, they cannot change their 
faith without exposing their motives to the deepest 
suspicion/' 

" No doubt,** returned her uncle, " a most 
painful alternative to an upright mind; and we, 
or rather the government, have pushed them to 
extremities — ^unfair and unwise extremities. God, 
forbid, my dear child, that I should be unjust to 
them. But is it possible that you can in any way 
have been attracted to their faith ?" and he buried 
his face in his hands as he spoke, as if he dared not 
look at her. 

"Oh! no, no, my dear uncle, no!*' Antonia em- 
phatically replied, gently withdrawing his hands, 
and looking at him with her honest, open, inge* 
nuous smile, "do not for a moment imagine such 
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a thing; but I am thankful to have an opportunity 
of telling you so." 

" Thank God/' murmured her imcle, looking up 
reverently, " and thank you, dear child, for the 
assurance. I believe you implicitly." 

" Indeed you may," resumed Antonia, " and you 
will not mistake me, dear uncle, when I tell you 
that although I have been indebted to you and my 
dear aunt for an early knowledge of my Bible, the 
hest of books, yet I do wish now that I could study 
this subject impartially, and learn the differences, 
religious, historical, and political, which have divided 
our Church from that of Eome. I should like, step 
by step, to follow out our great Eeformation.'' 

" My child," said Sir Algernon, " I desire nothing 
better for you, and it is happily in my power to 
assist your wishes in this respect Many years ago, 
when my own mind first turned from the errors of 
the Romish Church, and I began to think and judge 
for myself, I was naturally inclined, as you are now, 
thoroughly to investigate the subject. I had not 
many of the advantages which you possess, because 
I had then but a very faint knowledge of what you 
justly term the best of books ; but I provided my- 
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self with every work of merit on the subject, and 
they certainly led me to the Bible. Here/' he con- 
tinued, taking a key from his chain, " you will find 
in the private book-case in the library all that can 
assist your inquiry; and what is of great im- 
portance to a candid inquirer, you will find there 
both sides of the question, as stated by each 
party, and therefore, we must conclude, fairly and 
favourably stated by eacL If I can be of any 
assistance to you, my child, you may always com- 
mand me." 

" Thank you, my dear, kind uncle," she ex- 
claimed, "for this mark of your confidence, which, 
I think, I can promise you is not misplaced." 

" And God bless you, my dear child, and may He 
assist your inquiry, and shew you the trutL" 

A warm embrace followed, and the uncle and 
niece were more closely knit together than they 
ever were before. So great is the power of an open 
and truthful confidence between the nearest and 
dearest relations; it confirms, strengthens, and 
ennobles those indissoluble ties which God has so 
mercifully given to mankind for their blessing and 
support, but which a reserved and selfish conduct 
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often converts into the greatest curse and unhappi- 
ness. Would that parents and guardians would 
of tener seek and encourage this confidence ! And 
most especially we recommend it to the young. It 
is often much easier for the child to speak than 
the parent, and there is something so graceful and 
attractive in a youthful confidence, that it can 
scarcely fail to produce the most beneficial results. 

It was now the summer of 1745, and notwith- 
standing that England was engaged in a foreign 
war, she was in great apprehension from enemies 
at home, and the cry against the Pope and the 
Pretender was in every true Protestant's mouth. 

One evening, Antonia was reading in a recess in 
the library, where Sir Algernon and Mr Percy were 
sitting together, when, as frequently happened, the 
conversation turned on politics. 

"I have often said," observed Sir Algernon, 
thoughtfully, laying down his book as he spoke, 
"that severe punishments tend to promote con- 
spiracies, instead of checking them." 

"How so?'" interrupted Mr Percy; "surely those 
crimes which entail the greatest misery on mankind 
should be the most severely punished; and what 
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greater misery can be produced in society than by 
rebellion and treason ? " 

" True," returned Sir Algernon ; " yet I think it 
sometimes happens that a government depending 
too much on the severity of their punishments, may 
be lulled into a dangerous and mistaken security. 
There was no lack of severity in the year '16 ; 
there is a wonderful apathy in onr Government 
now. Nor is this my only reason. I think for- 
feitures and confiscations of property for treason 
unjust, cruel, and inconsistent with the government 
of a free people." 

"Impossible you should think so!"' exclaimed 
Mr Percy. " The execution of a traitor is only a 
passing example, but the confiscation of his property 
entails the misfortune on his children, and is, there- 
fore, a permanent punishment, from the eflfects of 
which they sufier from generation to generation." 

"But do you not agree with me in thinking, 
Percy, that the innocent should not be made to 
sufiTer with the guilty ? '' 

"As a general principle I do, but not in this 
instance. The knowledge that they will injure the 
honour and property of their children is the only 
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hold you can obtain on the passions of turbulent and 
ambitious men." 

"But do you not think," said Sir Algernon, 
quickly, "that the confiscation of property is a 
dangerous power to place in the hands of any 
Government ? " 

"It may be so," replied Mr Percy, "under an 
arbitrary power, but scarcely under our consti- 
tutional Government." 

A slight movement in the recess called their 
attention to the spot, and perceiving that Antonia 
was sitting there, and was evidently interested in 
their conversation, Mr Percy laughed, and asked 
her how long she had been a politician. 

"Ah!" said Sir Algernon, "Antonia and I 
often discuss these matters together. Come now, 
my little girl, give us your opinion on our argu- 
ment." 

"Well then, dear uncle, I think you are right," 
said Antonia, blushing. "Surely no Government 
can prosper which injures the fatherless and the 
widow, for a Government ought to represent justice 
and clemency, and it seems to me that such a 
policy would be entirely opposed to both." 
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** Bravo, bravo ! '* exclaimed her uncle ; " you are a 
good girl, and a clever one too." 

Mr Percy was evidently not so well pleased, but 
whatever he thought, he did not attempt to resume 
the argument, but making a low bow to Antonia, 
he said, in a sarcastically polite tone, "Honneur 
aux dames ! " and then, taking up his hat, proposed 
a walk before the day closed in. 

" Never mind, Antonia," said her uncle, jokingly ; 
"you have had quite as much triumph as is good 
for you." 

And Antonia, gratified by her uncle's approbation, 
did not concern herself about Mr Percy's annoy- 
ance — defeat, she was pleased to call it. 

Ah, Antonia! you ought to have remembered 
that old couplet, well known in your time, and very 
appropriate to the occasion — 

" *Ti8 not victory to win the field, 
Unless we make our enemies to yield 
More to our justice than our force : and so, 
As well instruct as overcome the foe." 




CHAPTER VI. 
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During this spring and summer, Antonia and her 
cousin Frederick discovered, in one of their scram- 
bling walks, a romafitic spot which, although be- 
longing to Sleyton Court, had never been enclosed 
in the domain; the high road separated it from 
the park, and as the path leading to it was very 
rugged, and now almost overgrown with briars and 
brush-wood, it was completely unfrequented by the 
neighbouring villagers, and, indeed, apparently un- 
known to the owners of the soil This favoured 
spot was in a deeply wooded glen, through which 
a little rivulet ran gliding and murmuring, till, 
meeting with a cleft in the rock, it poured suddenly 
into a natural basin, formed amongst the rocks, and 
surrounded on all sides by trees of stunted, irre- 
gular growth, but of most picturesque forms, their 
rude branches bending over the water as if to pro- 
tect the stream. On a rough board placed against 
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one of the rocks, Antonia engraved Metastasio's 
well-known sonnet : — 

" Bench^ di senso privo. 
Fin Tarboscello h grato 
A queir amico rivo 
Da cui riceve umor. 
Per lui di frondi omato, 
Bella mere^ gli rende, 
Quando dal Sol difende 
n 8UO benefattor." * 

Sir Algernon had given leave for a rustic bridge 
to be thrown across the water, which led to a little 
cell or natural cave formed in the rock. This, by 
her uncle's permission, Antonia had enlarged, and 
furnished with a hermit's couch, a stone table and 
a bench ; and by making a passage for the rivulet 
through the cave, it became surprisingly free from 
damp. It may easily be imagined that Antonia 
became much attached to this charming spot Her 
cousin Frederick assisted her in arranging the 

* " The lowly shnib, deprived of sense. 
Still gratitude bestows 
On the cool friendly stream, from whence 
Its life, its vigour flows. 
And sure the gift is well repaid, 
When, on a sultry day. 
The shrub affords the streamlet shade 
From Sol's oppressive ray." 
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hermitage, and by degrees books and drawings 
were conveyed to the cell, where she spent a large 
portion of her summer time. 

Antonia had kept up a constant intercourse with 
the Misses Berenger, and of course had informed 
them of her hermitage in Purline Glen (so the spot 
was named), and they had sent her some dried plants 
and fossils, as appropriate ornaments for the cell 
But as the autumn advanced, the arrival of the 
Pretender in England was no longer talked of as 
an expected event, which might happen some time 
or other. He had actually arrived, the rebel army 
was forming in Scotland, and it was generally re- 
ported that Mr Berenger, with a zeal not often 
found amongst his English adherents, had already 
joined the banners of Prince Charles Edward. At 
such a time, Antonia knew, Lady Berenger and her 
daughters would rather not be noticed ; the great 
subjects of overwhelming interest to them could 
not be entered on, — ^trifles must be obtrusive. She 
therefore ceased writing, a course which her 
uncle and aimt decidedly approved. Her thoughts 
were, however, continually occupied by the passing 
events, sometimes exaggerated, sometimes sup- 
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pressed, always full of doubt and apprehension. 
But, 

" Think we, or think we not, time hurries on 
With a resistless unremitting stream,*' 

and the victory of the rebel army at Preston, and 
their subsequent successes at Carlisle, struck a chill 
into the hearts of the most sanguine ; for although 
the numbers and discipline of the Scottish army had 
at first been wofully depreciated, from the moment 
they entered England their prowess and their num- 
bers were as much overstated, and day by day the 
terror and confusion grew. 

Early in the winter of 1746, Mr Percy came 
again to stay at Sleyton Court. He had the com- 
mand of a small body of volunteers who took up 
their quarters in that neighbourhood, in order to 
protect that part of the Yorkshire coast, which was 
extremely desolate and exposed. Mr Percy, there- 
fore, proposed himself as a guest at Sleyton Court, 
his small corps being stationed in the villages close 
at hand, and Sir Algernon gladly received him, 
feeling in the then unsettled state of the country 
such a protection would be of great value. But 
before Christmas came the welcome news of the 
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retreat of the rebel army from Derby ; and in spite 
of the previous panic which had literally extended 
from the monarch to the peasant, Mr Percy was 
provokingly noisy and obtrusive in his triumph. 

" The rascals," said he, " I knew they would never 
wait for an engagement with true-bom Englishmen." 

Antonia reminded him that it was not so long 
since the true-bom Englishmen had fled before 
them : " Your friend Sir John Cope, and Mr Pattie- 
son the worthy Mayor of Carlisle, found they were 
by no means to be despised." 

" Upon my word, Miss Lyndsey," said Mr Percy, 
in a tone of pique, "you seem wonderfully interested 
in the success of the rebels. May I ask who is the 
favoured individual who thus draws you from your 
family loyalty? — perhaps the prince himself, for it is 
rumoured he commits sad havoc with the ladies' 
hearts, if he does not achieve the same success with 
guns and broadswords.^' 

Antonia was very much annoyed by this insinua- 
tion, but she answered more quietly than might 
have been expected, that she saw no reason for 
depreciating the courage of enemies, although you 
might consider their cause as indefensible. 
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One morning in the month of April 174!6, Mr 
Percy entered the room, threw up his hat in the air, 
and gave a hearty cheer for the Honse of Hanover. 

" I can't give yon details," he said, in answer to 
the anxious inquiries of all present ; " they will come 
presently, but there is no doubt the Duke has given 
the rebel army battle, and has thoroughly routed 
theuL Where and when, and all about it, we shall 
soon know. And I hear also. Sir Algernon, as a 
matter of fact, that your relation, Mr Berenger, is 
amongst the rebels, and a great friend, I am told, 
of the soi-disant Duke of Perth. Those Berengers 
always were a rebellious set" 

"Lord Berenger has taken no active part, I 
believe ; he has remained quietly in his own castle." 

" Yes, that 's the fashion of that party ; one feigns 
and another fights. However, his lordship is never 
likely to leave his castle again." 

" How so ? " eagerly exclaimed all the party. 

"Because I understand he lies dangerously ill 
there." 

"Oh, I hope not,'" cried Antonia, "poor, dear, 
kind, good Lord Berenger ! Is he not expected to 
live ? " she continued earnestly. 
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"Well," replied Mr Percy, "perhaps his best 
frieuds ought to desire his death. The good old gen- 
tleman will then perchance be buried with his head 
on his shoulders, which may not otherwise happen." 

Antonia left the room ; she was afraid of trusting 
herself to make a reply ; but she could hardly bear 
the sight of Mr Percy after hearing him make such 
a speech ; and meeting her cousin Frederick at the 
door, she entreated him to accompany her to Purline 
Glea 

" I want the seclusion and repose of Nature to 
assist me to forget Mr Percy's cruel speeches.*' 

Frederick remarked that it was rather unseason- 
able weather for the hermitage. " But I suspect, dear 
coz, you could better bear the ' cold and sharpened 
frost, than biting, cruel words of men.' " But perceiv- 
ing immediately the really pained face and manner 
of his cousin, he forbore, and they set out at once, 
running rather than walking to the solitary glen. 

On arriving, however, at the hermitage, Antonia 
viewed despairingly the cold walls, and heard the 
roar of the cascade with very different feelings from 
those she experienced during the genial summer 
montha 
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" This is not to be borne ! '* she at last exclaimed, 
'' my hands and feet are so numbed with cold I can 
scarcely feel them. Don't you think, Fred, you 
could find some dry wood, and as your gun is here 
we might strike a light and have an excellent fire 
in a few minutes. There is plenty of vent, I am 
sure, for the smoke through these fissures in the 
rocks.'* 

Frederick approved the plan, and left the cell in 
search of wood, recommending his cousin to keep 
herself as warm as she could, till his return, by 
walking up and down the hermitage. But Antonia's 
mind was so full of the sad tidings of the Berenger 
family, that she remained deep in thought, sitting 
on one of the stone benches at the further extremity 
of the cave. A noise at the entrance roused her 
from her meditations, and supposing it was her 
cousin returning with the wood, she started up and 
exclaimed — " I am glad you are come, Frederick, for 
I am very cold.'* 

But the person who now entered the hermitage 
was not Frederick; it was a much taller man, so 
completely muffled in a dark green plaid, that his 
features could not be distinguished Antonia, ex- 
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tremely startled, would have rushed past him, but 
the stranger laid his hand gently on her cloak, and 
whispered, rather than spoke — " Miss Lyndsey does 
not know me, but she need not be alarmed.*' 

In a moment Antonia recognised the voice, and 
exclaimed, in a tone hardly articulate from surprise 
-^" Mr Berenger ! is it possible ? — how came you 
here ? " 

"Alas ! " he sorrowfully replied, "my fate is that 
of thousands. You can scarcely yet have heard that 
we have lost everything on the field of Culloden. 
When I saw that all was over, and every further 
effort vain, I set spurs to my good steed, and in 
company with many others fled from the field of 
battle. But safety obliged us to separate. They 
generally endeavoured to gain the sea coast. I was 
determined to return to the South in order to see 
my family again before I left England for ever ; 
and I really believe my journey being thus directed 
disarmed suspicion, and enabled me to advance 
securely. My own good steed fell under me. I 
bought another horse, who also failed me a few 
miles from hence, and I then changed my intention, 
and determined upon asking protection and con- 
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cealment for my father's sake from Sir Algernon 
Lyndsey ; but at the entrance of the village I learned 
accidentally that Mr Percy who commands the 
volunteer corps in this neighbourhood is a guest 
at Sleyton Court I dared not therefore go thither, 
but remembering your account of the hermitage, I 
sought and found the way hither, hoping I might 
here find a temporary shelter. Miss Lyndsey will 
not betray me? '' 

" Never, oh never,'' said Antonia, much affected. 
"I will do anything, everything to insure your 
safety.*' 

Sidney endeavoured, but was unable to speak his 
gratitude. So warm a greeting, after all his anxious 
flight and suffering, produced a revulsion of feeling 
which quite unnerved him, and Antonia beheld with 
astonishment and sorrow the change a few months 
had wrought on him. A premature age seemed to 
have withered and crushed him; his look was 
haggard ; and his whole appearance told a tale of 
grief and suffering that was the more remarkable 
as he had not alluded to either in his short and 
simple story. 

At this moment Frederick entered the cave with 
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a load of wood, which he nearly dropped with sur- 
prise when he beheld his cousin conversing with a 
stranger. Antonia gave him at once a brief account 
of the circumstances which had brought Mr Berenger 
there; and then, turning to Sidney, said, "You need 
not be afraid of Frederick's indiscretion, I can answer 
for his secresy and caution as I would for my own/' 

"Thank you, dear Antonia," said Frederick; and 
advancing to Mr Berenger he seized his hand, and 
exclaimed, " I would rather lose my head, and have 
all Slejrton Court confiscated, than betray you.'' 

Sidney shook his hand warmly, and this time he 
found words to express his thanks. 

" But, come," said Antonia, aflTecting a gaiety she 
did not feel, " we must not lose our precious time 
in passing compliments. Mr Berenger's safety must 
first be considered, and I do not know that he can 
be better concealed than he is here." 

" Certainly not," replied Frederick, " this spot is 
quite unfrequented; and poor 'as the accommodation 
is, it does afford the means of repose. Mr Berenger 
must be overcome with fatigue, and we had better 
leave him to enjoy a few hours' sleep, whilst we go 
in search of some provisions for him." 
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" Well thought of, Freddy/' said Antonia, " but I 
will make a fire before I go*/' and kneeling down on 
the stone hearth, she quickly laid wood and kindled 
the rough faggot, which soon rose crackling and 
blazing, a clear stream of light. 

Frederick meanwhUe busied himself in preparing 
the rude couch, which he covered with dry fern to 
scjrve the double purpose of warmth and conceal- 
ment. No time was lost^ the preparations wfere 
Boon comj)leted, and Sidney took leave of his kind 
friends at the entrance of the hermitage, then 
throwing himself upon his rustic couch, he found 
a temporary alleviation from all his cares and 
anxieties in a refreshing slumber, the first he had 
enjoyed since the fatal field of Culloden ; whilst 

** Home now Antonia wends 'twixt grief and fear, 
Bometimes she smiles, anon she drops a tear. 
That stole along her cheeks, and, falling down. 
Into a pearl it freezeth.'* 




CHAPTER VII. 



Antonia determined upon not visiting Purline 
Glen again that evening, lest she should arouse 
suspicions; but Frederick found means to convey 
some provisions, a light, and some warm clothing, 
to the celL Mr Berenger was still asleep; the 
hermitage felt warmer. Frederick would not dis- 
turb him, but wrote on a slip of paper, which he 
attached to the basket, intimating that "friends 
would return the next morning." 

After supper, Antonia, who could ill conceal her 
agitation and restlessness, contrived to have a pri- 
vate conversation with Frederick whilst the elder 
party were engaged at cards, the usual evening 
amusement. Many schemes for Mr Berenger's 
safety were then discussed, till at last they fixed 
upon one, which they both thought the most fea- 
sible, and the least likely to lead to a discovery. 

Antonia had been in the habit of taking lessons 
from a French music-master, who came from some 
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distance, and often remained a week at a time at 
Sleyton Court. Antonia recollected Mr Berenger's 
talent for music, and thought^ should his journey 
be impeded, he might safely personate this character. 
She heard that the country people were being con- 
stantly aiTCsted on suspicion of having borne arms 
in the Pretender's service, and she therefore con- 
cluded this disguise to be more safe than a common 
labourer's or artizan's dress, which Frederick at 
first recommended. *'He will look the one cha- 
racter, and he certainly will not the other/' she 
replied to Sidney *s representations, that the greater 
the disguise the greater the safety. Who will deny 
that women have the readiest wit and quickest 
inventions in matters of difficulty ? Antonia was 
certainly a striking example of the truth of this 
remark. No sooner had the idea suggested itself, 
than, with wonderful rapidity, she arranged the 
whole scheme, foreseeing the dangers and smooth- 
ing the difficulties with the prudence of an experi- 
enced woman. 

The plan she proposed was, for Sidney to leave 
Purline Glen the ensuing night. He was to walk 
forward about five miles to a farm-house, where 



dwelt an old woman who had been many years a 
servant in the Lyndsey family. To her Antonia 
would write a few lines, which Mr Berenger would 
present when he arrived in the early morning, 
announcing him as her French music-master, who 
was very anxious to cross the water to his own 
country ; and Antonia would request, as a particular 
favour, that old nurse Syms would allow her son, 
the young farmer, to escort the foreign gentleman 
to the nearest little port, a small fishing-station, not 
more than fifteen miles distant. A bright guinea, 
as an Easter gift for her son, and a smart ribbon 
for the old lady's own hood, would, Antonia be- 
lieved, be sufficient remuneration. 

Frederick approved this plan exceedingly, and 
"we must impress upon Mr Berenger the necessity 
of his speaking as little English as possible; his 
safety depends on his being supposed to be a 
Frenchman. I heard Mr Percy tell my father that 
foreigners in the rebel army would, if captured, be 
released on parole.** 

"And fortunately/' said Antonia> "he is so 
capable of sustaining that character." 

And, with the feeling that they were on the right 
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tack, came a succession of little details, all more or 
less QsefaL Frederick's flute was rolled in paper ; 
cards were written in a French hand, " M. Seraphine 
de Bdcour, maitre de musique et de chant" Then 
arose a question about dress, his own looked so 
soiled and travel-worn. And here Frederick solved 
the difficulty : — " I have a suit, rather fguied to be 
sure, which I bought to act a play in ; the things 
are much too large for me ; they could easily be 
altered to fit him exacdy." And so it was agreed. 

Talking over and arranging these preparations 
occupied some time ; and when the flute was pro- 
duced, the cards written, and the suit of clothes 
packed, it was past their usual time for retiring to 
rest 

Antonia whispered as she took leave of Frederick, 
" I am much too anxious to sleep to-night." 

" Oh,^ replied he, " how Mr Berenger's worn-out 
body triumphed over his anxious mind ! I never 
saw any one so calmly, peacefully sleeping, as he 
was when I was at the hermitage." 

" That is well," said Antonia, 

' Kind sleep affords 
The only boon the anxious mind accepts. 
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** I trust he may awake refreshed and capable for 
the exigencies and requirements which to-morrow 
will surely bring with it." 

"I hope so, also, my dear coz; and so, good 
night. Eemember, you will have your share to- 
morrow of these troubles and perplexities, and 
therefore, ' court gentle sleep to-night.' " 

And so they parted. 

But Antonia had sources of disquietude of which 
her cousin happily was ignorant. Though he talked 
of executions and confiscation of property, he was 
hardly aware of the dangers of the enterprise in 
which they were engaged. At all events, his anxiety 
was solely to eflTect Mr Berenger's escape. Antonia 
well knew that the consequences of concealing him 
and effecting that escape might be most serious to 
her uncle, and she felt almost culpable for allowing 
her yoxmg cousin to engage in so hazardous an en- 
terprise. But then came the reflection, that Mr 
Berenger depended upon them alone, his safety 
was apparently placed in their hands, and oh, what 
a joyful thought it was, that through their means 
he might be preserved to comfort and bless his 
family ! Antonia tio longer dwelt on the dark side 
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of this intricate affair. She reconsidered her plan, 
she racked her brain for a more secure contrivance, 
and, lastly, allowed herself to anticipate the pleasure 
if she were ever permitted to see Lady Berenger 
and her son together. " I remember," she softly 
said, "the pride, the joy, that used to glisten in her 
eyes whenever she looked at him. I remember the 
fond veneration of his manner to her, whenever he 
addressed her. Heartily, most heartily, I pray God 
to let me be the means of their re-union. I will 
not, I must not despair. 

* Our doubts are traitors. 
And make us lose the good we oft might win. 
By fearing to attempt ! 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



It was late the next morning when Antonia en- 
tered her aunt's apartment, and she was immedi- 
ately struck with Lady Lyndsey's depressed and 
agitated countenance. 

"My dearest aunt," she exclaimed, "I fear you 
are ill!" 

"Not at all, my love; only much ajBTected by 
some news which has just reached us. Poor Lady 
Berenger, how I pity her ! " 

" What I oh, what has happened ?" exclaimed 
Antonia, thrown completely off her guard. 

**Do not be alarmed," said her aunt, "you must 
have been prepared for the event from what Mr 
Percy said yesterday morning.^' 

Antonia made no answer, but wrung her hands 
in agony ; she only thought of Mr Berenger, and 
concluded that he had been discovered and taken 
prisoner. Fortunately, however, before she betrayed 
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her secret, Lady Lyndsey explained that it was 
Lord Berenger's death she was lamenting. 

"The intelligence has just reached ns by an 
express/' continued her ladyship, "who has hardly 
drawn bridle on the road, and our informant adds^ 
that had Lord Berenger survived a few hours longer 
he would have been placed under arrest ; a troop of 
horse arrived for that purpose shortly after he had 
expired, and still remain in possession of the castle, 
which is strictly watched, as they have reason 
to believe Mr Berenger is concealed in the neigh- 
bourhood, or will shortly be there; and strict 
orders are issued for his apprehension, and I fear 
it will go hardly with him." 

Poor Antonia's heart died within her at this 
intelligence, but she felt comforted at hearing the 
erroneous report of Sidney's being in the souths 
which she wisely concluded would probably mislead 
his pursuers and facilitate his escape. She accord- 
ingly suppressed her feelings and endeavoured to 
comfort her aunt, and to compose herself by the 
reflection that Lord Berenger's death had probably 
spared himself and his family much misery. He 
was literally and obviously taken away from the 
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Qvil to come, and in a moment, as it were, there 
arose before Antonia's mind a vivid picture of Lord 
Berenger as she had last seen him ; his kind paternal 
farewell to her ; his courteous adieux to his guests, 
as he stood on the steps of his own baronial castle 
uncovered, and with all the grace and good breeding 
for which he was distinguished. The contrast was 
deeply aflfecting, and she could not venture to ex- 
press her feelings in words. 

Lady Lyndsey wound up the conversation by 
saying in a desponding voice, «I only trust now 
that his son may escape, but I own I do not feel 
sanguine. Mr Percy told me yesterday that he had 
been long looked upon as strongly disajBTected 
against the present government ; and this I can 
believe from what passed between Lady Berenger 
and myself; and the part he has taken has been 
most prominent, and therefore I fear the search 
for him will be very stringent." 

As soon as Antonia could leave her aunt, she 
sought Frederick to consult with him on their best 
mode of proceeding in their new and distressing 
diflSculty. Frederick advised their allowing Mr 
Berenger to depart in ignorance of the misfortune 
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which had befallen him in the death of his father ; 
but to this Antonia could not agree : she thought it 
would be cruel to hazard his hearing it by chance, 
when they might disclose it with precaution and 
gentleness. " Besides," she continued, " if Mr Beren- 
ger hears this terrible news suddenly, may not his 
feelings betray him ? " This argument settled the 
question, and it was determined that Sidney should 
be made acquainted with the family bereavement. 
But who should undertake the disclosure ? " I can- 
not, — ^you must, Freddy." 

Accordingly it was agreed that they should at 
once proceed to Purline Glen, that Antonia should 
wait at some little distance, whilst Frederick com- 
municated this great additional grief, that she might 
then appear and administer such consolation as was 
in her power to offer. 

Wrapped in her long plaid, Antonia seated her- 
self on a projecting piece of rock, from whence she 
could watch Frederick's entrance into the hermit- 
age. The time seemed long, the suspense most 
trjdng — ^what could be passing ? — she almost wished 
she had gone herself. At last Frederick left the 
cell; he approached with slow and pensive steps, 
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and did not say a word till he reached her side, 
and answered her eager look of inquiry by saying 
in a melancholy tone — 

' " Poor fellow ! he has been very much overcome, 
but he is better now. He iiad heard his father was 
in failing health, but was not prepared for a fatal 
termination of his illness. However, I think he 
feels that it might have been worse, — ^I mean if his 
father had been arrested ; I was glad I could tell 
him that misery had been averted. He says it 
would be a great comfort to him if he could see 
you ; he proposed coming here, but I said he had 
better not leave the hermitage.'* 

"You were right, dear Frederick — I feel so 
grieved for him^-I hope I may not distress rather 
than comfort him — ^perhaps I had better not go." 

" I am sure it would be a kindness to him if you 
could conquer your own feelings sufficiently to go 
and comfort him,'' said her cousin. 

This was enough for Antonia ; that she was re- 
quired to act, always gave her the courage to do so. 
She quickly wiped away the fast gathering tears, 
and with a countenance full of sympathy, i)ut calm 
and composed, she followed her cousin. 
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Sidney was seated on a low bench at the further 
end of the hermitage; his head was buried in his 
hands, one of which he held out as Antonia entered, 
but he did not appear able to speak, nor did he look 
up. The cousins sat down by him in silence, and for 
some minutes not a word was spoken. Sidney at 
last summoned resolution. He endeavoured, with 
quiyering lip and shaking hand, to thank Antonia, 
but she prevented him by saying — 

" Do not thank me till you are really safe, and 
then how heartily shall I thank Gk)d for having 
blessed our endeavours. We must tell you all our 
plans for your escape. Do you feel equal to start 
to-night ? " 

" Equal and ready,'' he replied, eagedy. 

" Well, then, we have prepared a disguise for you ; 
your route and all is settled.'' 

"My route ! " interrupted Sidney ; " I hope it is 
southward ? I cannot leave England without seeing 
my poor mother and sisters." 

"Indeed, indeed, Mr Berenger, you must not 
think of it. Soldiers are now in occupation of 
Castle Berenger; a price is set upon your own 
head: it were worse than madness to attempt it. 
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Remember that Lady Berenger and your sisters are 
now dependent upon you; imagine I am speaking 
for them, that I am pleading their cause, when I 
Entreat you to be most cautious and careful of your- 
self.'' And Antonia placed her hand upon his arm, 
as if to hold him back. 

" I should be most ungrateful, most undeserving 
of your kindness, if I attempted to act in opposition 
to your advice,'' said Sidney, a gleam of transient 
pleasure passing over his countenance. " You have 
done more for me than I can ever repay ; your own 
feelings must reward you." 

"And truly they wiU, when you are safe,'' replied 
Antonia, involuntarily catching his happier tone. 
" Hear all our plan, and where you object tell us 
truly, and we wiU make any alteration possible." 

Antonia then disclosed their whole scheme. He 
approved of all, and promised the most implicit 
obedience to their directions. 

Frederick then announced that he should leave 
Sleyton Court at midnight, and conduct Mr Berenger 
through the village to the public road, along which 
he might continue his journey, they hoped, with 
perfect safety. Antonia made some objection to 
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her cousin's leaving home so late at night, but he 
reminded her that soldiers were quartered in the 
village, and it might be unsafe for Mr Berenger to 
pass through it alone, especially as Mr Percy had 
distributed money amongst them to drink His 
Majesty's health, and to have a merry-making. 

"This relaxation of discipline may make the 
soldiers quarrelsome and aggressive," said Frede- 
rick ; " so that it is, I am sure, better that I should 
be present till you are safely through the village, 
and if seen with me, no suspicion will arise.* 

Sidney made some opposition to this part of the 
scheme, fearing it might involve Frederick in trouble; 
but he was overruled by the two cousins, by whom 
it was finally settled that at twelve o'clock that 
night Frederick was to meet Sidney at the entrance 
of Purline Glen. Should anything occur to pre- 
vent his being there, Mr Berenger was to proceed 
as well as he could from written directions with 
which he was provided. 

And now Frederick, as agreed upon between the 
cousins, asked Sidney the delicate but necessary 
question whether he had suflBcient funds to carry 
out his escape. To which he answered unhesitat- 
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ingly, that if he lived to cross the water he should 
do very well. 

"My kind uncle Murray, my mother's brother, 
sent me an order many months ago, which any 
foreign mercantile house will honour; I have al- 
ways carried it about with me ; it has been hitherto 
xmtouched. His kind forethought imagined the 
diflSculty in which I am now placed. I shall there- 
fore be able to ojBTer a handsome reward to any one 
who wiU undertake to put me across the water.." 

And now all was settled, and Antonia feared to 
stay longer, lest she might be missed at home, for 
the inclement weather oflTered no excuse for out-of- 
door excursions. Whilst engaged in all the minute 
but deeply interesting details of escape, they seemed 
to forget the peculiar position in which they were 
placed. It was a common interest, and they dis- 
cussed it all freely. But when the moment came for 
saying farewell, a mingled feeling of emotion and 
embarrassment seemed to creep over both Mr Beren- 
ger and Antonia. She held out her hand, he took 
it eagerly, and retained it whilst he made his last 
request — 

"Can you, wiU you let my mother know, if I 
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can write you word, that I am safely on board the 
vessel ? " 

"Most certainly," said Antonia. "Believe what 
real pleasure it will give me to convey such 
tidings. And now, good-bye,'' said she, forcing a 
smile, and gently withdrawing her hand ; " I pray 
Grod that I may hear you have safely surmounted 
aU danger." 

" God bless and reward you. Miss Lyndsey,'' he 
retui:ned, in an agitated voice ; and he would have 
added more, but Antonia, unwilling to try his feel- 
ings or her own, suddenly quitted the hermitage. 

Sidney watched her as she crossed the little 
bridge and ascended the rude path. She turned 
and waved her hand, either as the expression of 
her last farewell, or as a signal that he should retire 
again into the hermitage, but she paused not ; the 
next moment a projecting rock hid her from his 
sight. 

'' Oil ! miifit they then henceforth remain 
Divided in their joys and pain ; 
Rather let parting have a joy, 
A joy, no parting can destroy/* 




CHAPTEE IX. 



^ 



The few succeeding hours were passed by Antonia 
in a state of agitation difficult to describe. All was 
done ; she had only to await the issue, — ^a most diffi- 
cult task to an active mind. Frederick endeavoured 
to cheer her by assurances that all would go well. 
Proud of the confidence reposed in him, and enjoy- 
ing the enterprise of the scheme, he felt no scruples, 
and would acknowledge no danger; but Antonia 
was really more aware of the difficulties, and less 
sanguine of success, and she could hardly repress 
her agitation. She therefore made an early retreat 
to her apartment, where, unobserved, she could pray, 
and hope, and think. 

The hour of midnight struck, and all was hushed 
within the mansion of Sleyton Court. A distant 
shout from the revellers in the village was occasion- 
ally heard, but otherwise a profound stillness reigned 
around. Frederick slid from his window, which 
was on the ground floor, holding in his hand a 
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good oak cudgel, which he promised himself to 
use should an occasion arise. He proceeded with 
cautious steps over the well-known ground, and 
soon gained the entrance to Purline Glen. A figure 
was watching on the spot where he had appointed 
to meet Sidney, who, on his appearance, shrunk 
back into the thick underwood which skirted the 
glen. This was the signal agreed upon, and Frede- 
rick soon joined Mr Berenger, whose impatience 
had long kept him waiting at the appointed place. 
The two friends walked silently side by side till 
they came close to Sleyton Court, which they were 
obliged to pass before they could gain the public 
road. 

Sidney stopped, and fixing his eyes on a glimmer- 
ing light which still shone in one of the casement 
windows, exclaimed, "Is not that your cousin's 
apartment ? may I not believe she now watches and 
prays for my safety?*' Frederick smiled as he 
replied, "Poor Antonia! she could not sleep on 
such an anxious night as this, but she promised 
only to sit up till I returned and could give her a 
favourable account of my mission." 

Once more they relapsed into silence. Frederick 
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endeavoured to avoid as much of the village as 
possible, as the sounds of miith, issuing from the 
little village inn, warned him that some choice spirits 
still protracted their revels to that late hour. They 
had now cleared the low range of houses, emphati- 
cally called the Sleyton Street, and were emerging 
into the open road. The moon, before veiled in 
clouds, now shone brightly, and Frederick was 
beginning to think he might safely leave his friend 
to his own guidance, when suddenly a harsh voice 
sounded in his ear, and a rough hand grasped his 
shoulder. Sidney's first impulse was to rush for- 
wards, but Frederick, recovering his presence of 
mind, forcibly withheld him, and shaking himself 
from the grasp of his detainer, exclaimed, in an 
angry tone — 

" How now, Joe Watson, don't you know me ? me- 
thinks you have had too much good cheer to-night." 

" Aweel! aweel!" exclaimed the old man, in great 
surprise, "Wha wad hae thought of seeing you, 
Maister Frederick, in sic a place, and at sic an hour ? 
Gude guide us, but I e'en thought you was a suspar 
cious-looking fallow, and I was agoing to seize ye 
in the name o' King George himseF." 
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^' And how came you to have anything to do widi 
taking up 8usp(ici(mS'lo6kmg people?" said Frede- 
rick, impatiently. 

"Aweel you see, sir,'^ he replied, confidentially, 
" Tarn Barker and Willie Hemming are ower head 
and ears by this time, so I jast stepped here to tak' 
their place in the watch/' 

"I advise you," said Frederick, "to call Tam 
Barker and Willie Flemming to keep their own 
watch, for I am pretty sure Captain Percy will go 
the rounds himself to-night." 

'* Gude guide us, then," ejaculated Joe Watson ; 
''but I must gie information to the lads;" and so 
saying, off he ran to sound the alarm. 

"And now," said Frederick, "we are safe out of 
that scrape; but I cannot leave you yet; I must see 
you out of the parish before I can feel you are in 
safety." 

Accordingly they proceeded at a rapid pace to a 
rude stone which marked the boundary of the parish 
of Sleyton, and here they parted, with many grate- 
ful thanks on Sidney's side, and a particular mes- 
sage to Antonia, which he meant to bring in by 
the by, but which, nevertheless, had so prominent 
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a position in his farewell^ that Frederick again 
quietly smiled, and cut short his own cautions and 
prudent directions. Hastily then they exchanged 
farewells, and having watched Sidney out of sight, 
Frederick felt his duty was done, and with rapid 
steps regained his room at Sleyton Court without 
any further adventure. 

Antonia had paced her room in great agitation 
during her cousin's absence: sometimes she was 
almost tempted to confess the whole truth to her 
uncle, and to claim his advice and assistance ; but 
would he, could he assist her ? and this recollection 
determined her to support all, rather than run any 
risk of betraying Sidney. Her joy may therefore 
be imagined when Frederick's head appeared at her 
door and he whispered, "All is safe; I have seen 
him beyond the parish, and I think we may now 
reckon him free from all danger of pursuit. And 
he was anxious I should tell you particularly the 
gratitude he felt for your kindness, and all his 
admiration " 

But here Antonia abruptly closed the door, tell- 
ing her cousin it was not prudent for him to linger 
another minute. Did she afterwards regret she had 
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not listened to Mr Berenger's message? Patience, 
— she could hear it on the morrow ; and with her 
whole heart she sunk on her knees and gave vent to 
her gratitude in a prayer of thanksgiving — 

" For this to the Infinitely Good we owe 
Immortal thanks." 




CHAPTER X. 



^ 



On the following day^ but late in the afternoon, 
Mr Percy entered the library at Sleyton Court 
with a clouded brow, and invited Sir Algernon 
to a private and whispered conference in one of 
the bay windows. 

Frederick and Antonia exchanged glances of 
alarm; but their suspense was soon ended, when 
Sir Algernon, tnming round suddenly, aaked his 
son how he came to be in die village of Sleyton 
the night before at so late an hour. Frederick was 
crimson in a moment, while Antonia grew pale, and 
looked as if she was going to faint Sir Algernon 
looked from one to the other, and said, "I must 
request, Frederick, that you give me a direct answer, 
and also who was the person by whom you were 
accompanied ? " Still Frederick returned no answer, 
and Sir Algernon, perceiving there was some mystery 
in which both his niece and his son were concerned. 
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became more peremptory, but could not extract a 
word of reply from either of them. 

At this moment a servant entered the room and 
delivered a packet to Mr Percy, saying that it had 
come by an express. Mr Percy untied the silken 
cord, opened the packet and read it in a hunied 
manner, then threw it open on the table, exclaim- 
ing, ^ There, Sir Algernon, that may answer your 
question, which neither your son nor Miss Lynds^ 
seem disposed to do;^ and turning to the servant, 
he desired his horses might immediately be made 
ready, and abruptly left die room. 

Sir Algernon took up the letter, and read aloud 
as follows : — 

" HoNOUBED Sib, — ^We have reason to suppose, 
from certain intelligence which has just reached us, 
that the young Lord Berenger is concealed in your 
neighbourhood, or will shortly arrive there. He is 
not in the south, as was falsely reported. You are 
therefore requested to lose no time in setting on 
foot every inquiry, and to use all possible means to 
discover and take prisoner the i>erson of die said 
Lord Berenger. 

" Given at the Head Quarters,'* &c., &a 
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It is almost surprising that on this dreadful 
confirmation of her worst fears Antonia's senses 
did not forsake her. Her faculties indeed seemed 
benumbed, for she sat quite still, her eyes fixed on 
her uncle, and unable to articulate a single word. 
Sir Algernon became also painfully disturbed. It 
was inmiediately evident to him, from their ex- 
cessive fear and confusion, that they had assisted 
Mr Berenger's escape ; and the circumstance that 
Frederick had been seen the night before walking 
through the village with a stranger established the 
fact in his own mind without a dispute. Mr Percy 
had felt it right to inform Sir Algernon of that 
circumstance, but without any suspicion of the real 
facts of khe case, which now broke suddenly on both 
of them. Sir Algernon, therefore, desisted both 
from questions or reproofs, plainly perceiving that 
it was not the intention of either of the culprits 
to maJce any admission at present ; and it was 
indeed true that they had mutually agreed, should 
any discovery be made, that it would be easier 
altogether to refrain from any explanation which 
might involve them in a false or indirect state- 
ment 
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" And unless the torture is applied/' said Antonia, 
" we cannot be forced to speak."* 

" And I hope we are safe from that extremity/' 
said Frederick, laughing. 

" I don't know, I believe Mr Percy would will- 
ingly torture us both if he should discover what we 
have done, or even suspect it'* 

It would doubtless have given the young con- 
spirators great satisfaction could they have known 
how sincerely thankful Sir Algernon was that Mr 
Berenger had in any way effected his escape, but 
it was a matter of necessity his not shewing his 
feelings. He was careful even towards Mr Percy, 
who, in his turn, notwithstanding his harsh lan- 
guage, felt much the same in his heart. But it is 
one of the many miseries created by civU war and 
rebellion, that men equally just, honourable, and 
upright, fear to trust each other, and miserable 
thoughts of mistrust and suspicion infect the very 
air they breathe, and invade the security of the 
domestic hearth. 

Mr Percy hastened his departure ; and Sir 
Algernon, after a brief conference with his lady, 
announced his intention of joining the militaiy 
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party, Mr Percy saying in a loud voice, as he 
threw himself into the saddle, " The rendezvous, my 
lads, at the Border-stone of Sleyton parish ; I will 
give my orders there." Sir Algernon mounted his 
horse more leisurely, but none of the party looked 
up, and poor Antonia's heart was very heavy, and 
she grieved that her kind uncle had not even given 
her a look of farewell "Forgiveness, I suppose, 
I could not hope for yet;'* and then she sadly 
remembered that Mr Berenger might be brought 
back to Sleyton Court a prisoner, his life forfeited 
to the laws of his country, and she turned dis- 
consolately from the window, saying, "Oh, if we 
are but saved that terrible sight, all will be light in 
comparison ! " And often, often during those sad 
hours, the watch-tower at CasUe Berenger, with 
the old chest and its lugubrious furniture, returned 
to her mind — ^a vision of the past, an omen of the 
future. 

The unfortunate discovery of Frederick having 
been in the village the night before was made acci- 
dentally by Mr Percy, who found the two men, 
ordered by him to act as sentinels, so completely 
overpowered by drink as to be unable to meet him 
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at a late hour the next day. But Joe Watson, a 
common labouring man, willing to recommend 
himself to Mr Percy's favourable notice, stepped for- 
ward, and with the peculiar pomposity and shrewd- 
ness which is the characteristic of the north country 
people, asserted that he had supplied the place of 
watcher, and could prove it, as he had seen *' young 
Maister Lyndsey " pass by with another gentleman, 
and had spoken to him after the clock had struck 
twelve. This circumstance appeared rather strange 
to Mr Percy, and he thought it only right to inform 
Sir Algernon, that his son had been seen in the 
village at that late hour, when all at Sleyton Court 
had retired for the night. In doing so, it is only 
fair to add that Mr Percy had not the slightest 
suspicion of the real facts of the casa 

Hours passed on, and Sir Algernon and Mr Percy 
returned not. Late that evening Lady Lyndsey re- 
ceived a few hurried lines from her husband to say 
they had been compelled to go further than they 
anticipated, and that in all probability their return 
would be delayed till the next evening. 

Antonia and Frederick both felt the delay might 
facilitate Mr Berenger's escape, especially as his 
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pursuers had no certain clue to direct them. Lady 
Lyndsey carefully abstained from all inquiries, but 
she revived their spirits by giving them all the 
consolation in her power, and encouraging them to 
hope all would end well This kindness so sensibly 
touched them that it was with difl5culty they could 
adhere to their resolution of an absolute silence on 
the subject, and kissing Lady Lyndsey's hand affec- 
tionately, Antonia exclaimed — 

" My dear aunt, how I wish I had spoken to you 
at first! I should have been much happier; and the 
secret I am persuaided would have been as well 
kept." 

" I will not answer for that," said Lady Lyndsey, 
smiling. " I am in the constant habit of confiding 
everything to your uncle, and I know not how I 
should have withheld such important intelligence 
from him. It makes me anxious, I confess, Antonia, 
that at your early age you should have the power of 
concealing such important matters, and we had al- 
ways thought you so open." 

"My dearest aimt," cried Antonia, eagerly, "in- 
deed you do not do me justice! When I am at liberty 
I will explain all the circumstances, and the motives 
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which actuated ma My dear kind aunt ivill not 
judge me, till I can lay it all before her ? which will 
indeed be a relief unspeakable to me/' 

" She is rights mother/' exclaimed Frederick ; 
" you will approve her conduct, I am certain^ when 
you know alL" 

"Well, my dear children, I willingly leave the 
subject till then, and am quite content to reserve 
my judgment, and to repress all curiosity." she said, 
smilingly, as she tried to cheer them. 

As the time drew nearer for Mr Percy's and Sir 
Algernon's return, Antonia in vain endeavoured to 
conceal her agitation. She saw that her aunt was 
watching her with anxious eyes ; and in order to 
escape from observation, she walked to the end of 
the old avenue listening with a longing ear for the 
tramp of their horses' feet. But neither sound nor 
sight welcomed her, and the night being very cold 
she returned to the house, and stationed herself at 
the window which commanded a view of the prin- 
cipal approach to the mansion, where she resolved 
to await patiently their return. Frederick, very 
x*Gstless, but not so anxious, wandered from window 
to door, now gazing on the bright firmament of 
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heaven, and then approaching the clear fire which 
biassed in the ample chimney, and seemed ready to 
c^er a cheerful welcome. 

At last Frederick exclaimed, " They are coming ! " 
and the heavy trot of several horses upon the hard 
and frosty ground proved that this time he was not 
mistaken. They could soon distinguish the figure 
of several horsemen as they came up the avenue, 
but their long militaiy cloaks prevented them from 
recognising any one — they all looked alike. 

"Frederick,*' whispered Antonia, "count them, 
count them; how many are there?" 

But the party rode too compactly to be easily 
counted. As they reached the hall-door the bridles 
were thrown on the horses' necks, and two of the 
riders dismounted and entered the house. What a 
moment for the anxious party within ! Sir Alger- 
non's voice sounded in the hall, and in an instant 
more he was in the room, exclaiming, as it were 
with an involuntary joy, " He has got safely oflf ; our 
pursuit has been in vain!" 

Poor Antonia ! the revulsion was too great She 
had started forward on hearing her uncle's voice, 
but the welcome news she had not dared to hope 
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for was overpowering, and she would have fallen to 
the ground had not her uncle's ready arm saved 
her. And when, after some minutes of anxiety, 
she opened her eyes and fixed them beseechingly on 
her uncle, who still supported her, as if she would 
read in his kind face what had happened, even 
Mr Percy could not help pressing forward, and his 
voice too was jojrful, as he exclaimed, "Thank God, 
he has escaped ! " 

" Hope deferred maketh the heart sick." Antonia 
found the truth of the proverb, for she could not 
recover from the agitation of mind and spirit she 
had lately endured. She, who had hitherto been 
entirely devoid of care, had suddenly been called 
upon to take a decided part in a great emergency, 
and though joy complete and success had followed, 
yet, like every novice in sorrow, she unconsciously 
allowed her mind to dwell upon the misery which 
might have been. The next morning she was con- 
fined to her room with rather serious symptoms of 
fever, and the medical man who was summoned 
gave it as his opinion that repose and perfect quiet 
were absolutely necessary to restore her to health. 
Under these circumstances. Sir Algernon would 
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not allow her to give the desired information relative 
to Mr Berenger's escape. Frederick was therefore 
called upon for the explanations, which he gave 
most clearly and concisely, and, to his credit, we 
must add, that although very proud of having borne 
a part, and that no inaonsiderable one, he dwelt 
slightly on his own merits, whilst he enlarged on 
Antonia'a 

His father and Mr Percy listened with admiration 
to his accoimt of the excellent plan which she had 
contrived, and which had been so eminently success- 
ful Mr Berenger having left the high road for 
the farm-house before daylight, and being conveyed 
from thence in a covered cart, they had no clue 
whatever, and found it impossible to trace him, so 
that after an investigation of the stations along the 
coast, they gave up their pursuit as hopeless. 

" And hopeless indeed it would have been," said 
Mr Percy; "for the wind has been in his favour, 
and probably he was on board a vessel of some sort, 
and had even made some way, before we left Sleyton 
Court'' 

" It is satisfactory to think we did all that we 
could,'' drily remarked Sir Algernon. 
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"Very," responded Mr Percy; "I must write 
an official report of our twenty-four hours' search, 
and all the measures we took to insure success. It 
will not be necessary to state how we failed, or of 
the measures taken to insure his retreat" 

" Certainly not," agreed Sir Algernon ; "and the 
less, Frederick, that you say upon the subject the 
better. As you are able to hold your tongue, keep 
up your character for discretion, if you please." 

To which Frederick most joyfully and readily 
assented. And so for the present this momentous 
affair was dismissed. 
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Nothing ventured, nothing won. 
Is a sayiDg trite and true ; 

Be ye bold, yet rashness shun 
Wiaely venture, when you do." 



CHAPTER XL 



The following day a servant entered and informed 
Sir Algernon that a strange man, apparently a 
sailor, wished to speak with Miss Lyndsey, but on 
hearing that she was ill, and could not be seen, 
refused to give his message to any one, and yet 
would not leave the house. 

" Ask to speak to him yourself," said Mr Percy, 
eagerly; "do not let him go without our seeing 
him." 

Orders were accordingly given that the sailor 
should be admitted. And a rough, weather-beaten, 
but honest-looking tar, was ushered into the room. 
He rolled his eyes round, and exclaimed — 

" I don't see e'er a she amongst you, and that 's 
the ballast that I 'm arter.'' 

Sir Algernon saw at once the sort of person with 
whom he had to deal; so begging him familiarly to 
take a seat, he filled him a glass of wine, which 
civility the honest man acknowledged by a nod of 
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the head, and a hearty smacking of the lips after 
he had drained the glass to the dregs. His heart 
seemed to open, and Sir Algernon found no difficulty 
in bringing him to the point ; and having explained 
that the young lady was ill, and that he was her 
uncle and guardian, and could safely deliver any 
message to her, the sailor drew from his pocket a 
bit of greasy paper directed to Miss Lyndsey, which 
he handed to Sir Algernon. 

" Ye're honour will please not to open it nor look 
at it, on any accoimt whatsomever ; for ye see, 'twas 
her Joe, as I thinks, trusted this bit o' paper to ray 
care. He took on so, poor young fellow, that she 
should get it, that I said, *I'm your man;' and he 
paid me handsomely, he did, on the very spot, and 
he says, says he, — ' If you Ve ever had a desire to 
thank any one as had done the greatest of services 
to you, why then,' says he, ' you 'U feel for me, and 
take this safely as it is set out in the direction.' So 
I was bound to set sail for this here place as soon 
as might be, and here I am, your honour, for nobody 
know'd me fail in my trust.'* 

Sir Algernon asked him many questions as to 
the young man who had given him the letter ; and 
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the sailor informed him he had seen the younker on 
board a fishing smack, which would soon take him 
to the Constance then in the oJ05ng, a fast sailer 
and a merchant vessel bound for the West Indies. 

"And will she not touch elsewhere? " demanded 
Sir Algernon. 

" Maybe on the Dutch coast, if all is clear, your 
honour.^' 

"No doubt, no doubt," said Mr Percy; "he's a 
lucky fellow, and has got safely oflf, that's clear 
enough."' 

And Sir Algernon replied, gravely, " He has had 
help in his hour of need, which truly fails not, — ^a 
stronger help than any arm of flesL"' 

The honest tar was then dismissed with suitable 
thanks and recompence ; and Sir Algernon hastened 
with the letter to Antonia's bedside, who, though 
still feverish, appeared so much better, that her 
imcle had no hesitation in giving it to her, and 
telling her, at the same time, of the sailor's visit, 
wisely concluding the good news was more likely to 
calm than to disturb her. 

Antonia, however, returned the note to Sir Alger- 
non, saying, " Read it yourself, my dear, kind uncle. 
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and read it to me ; I have no more disguises, no 
more concealments from you." 

Her uncle kissed her affectionately, and read 
aloud as follows : — 

" The kindness Miss Lyndsey has already shewn 
to an unfortunate person, induces him to suppose 
that the news of his safety will not be unwelcome 
to her. Though his gratitude cannot be expressed 
in words, and the day may never come of proving 
it by deeds, yet he must always carry the recollec- 
tion of it in his heart, and pray Heaven to bless his 
kind preserver." 

And thus the drama seemed to be played out, 
and the curtain fell as if the piece were finished ; 
for months and months rolled on, not a syllable 
transpired, not a word was heard. 

Sir Algernon, at Antonia's request, despatched a 
messenger to Castle Berenger, with an account of Mr 
Berenger's escape ; but the messenger returned with 
the intelligence that the castle was shut up, that 
the family had left immediately after the late lord's 
funeral, and had given no information where they 
were to be found. A commissioner from the govern- 
ment resided there in a comer of the princely man- 
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sion, and a few gray-haired domestics were still 
allowed to remain upon suflferance. The Sleyton 
Court messenger, in pursuance of orders, returned 
with his despatch, which he had been desired to 
leave in no other hands than those of Lady Beren- 
ger ; and the only surmise that could be made 
was, that the unfortunate family were now probably 
re-united and living together on the Continent. 

And thus this great subject of interest dropped. 
The wise precautions taken, and the reserve ob- 
served, had thoroughly answered. The mode of Mr 
Berenger's escape remained a profoimd secret, and 
was now apparently forgotten by those whose curi- 
osity was urgent a few months before. Naturally 
it was vividly present with the Lyndsey family 
during the trials of the Scottish lords. The last of 
these unfortunate men, Lord Lovat, was not exe- 
cuted till March 1 747 — an act of such tardy justice, 
that to many it rather appeared in the light of a 
cold-blooded revenge. 

Antonia shewed great emotion, but little surprise, 
when Sir Algernon informed her that the Berenger 
property was confiscated, and an attainder passed on 
the title of that family. 
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" We must hope they have health,** she said, "and 
pesonal freedom is better than house or lands/' 

Towards the end of the summer, Mr Percy, who 
had been absent for many months, returned to 
Sleyton Court, and was painfully struck with An- 
tonia's altered looks, and her spirits seemed far 
beyond her strength. Mr Percy was the more 
struck with the change, as neither Sir Algernon or 
Lady Lyndsey appeared aware of it ; but their af- 
fection once roused quickly took alarm, and they 
agreed with Mr Percy that change of air and re- 
moval to a warmer climate was indispensable. Mr 
Percy strongly recommended the Sussex coast, which 
he said had once proved very efficacious to himself 
after a long illness. And thus, after some demur 
and many family consultations, it was at length 
agreed they should all remove there. Frederick 
was then at school; and Mr Percy announced his in- 
tention of becoming their guest in Sussex, instead 
of paying his purposed visit at Sleyton Court, and 
oflFered himself as their avant courier, promising to 
procure a house for them in some quiet place where 
they could thoroughly enjoy the sea. 

Brighton, the great emporium of fashion, was 
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then a small fishing town, and the other sea-bathing 
places which have sprung up along the length and 
breadth of the coast had then neither an existence 
nor a name. Nevertheless, Mr Percy soon informed 
his friends that he had met with a house exactly 
conformable to their wishes, "situated close to a 
small village upon the sea-shore, yet sheltered by 
the surrounding downs, which seemed to inclose it 
from the rough winds/' 

The Lyndseys soon obeyed his summons, and, 
to their great joy, the journey appeared rather to 
strengthen than fatigue Antonia, who was enchanted 
with the novelty of the scene, and particularly pleased 
with their new residence. The sitting-rooms looked 
towards the sea, and when the tide was high the 
spray dashed against the latticed windows. The 
fishing village had a rough pier and harbour, where 
many small vessels came in to refit and to take in 
provisions. The sands, too, were delightful for walk- 
ing and riding; shells and fossUs, sea-weeds and 
other marine treasures, were to be found there in 
abundance : thus, Antonia was possessed of as 
many resources, though of a diflferent kind to those 
of the modem young lady who now frequents a 



fashionable watering-place; more profitable, and, 
perhaps, quite as agreeable, as circulating libraries, 
parades, miUtaiy bands, or gay promenades. 

Neither Sir Algernon nor Lady Lyndsey were 
great walkers, but in a low carriage they enjoyed 
excursions on the sands. As Antonia had been 
recommended to walk as much, as possible, Mr 
Percy naturally became her escort and compa- 
nion during their long and frequent rambles ; 
sometimes on the sea-shore, sometimes on the 
beautiful and breezy downs. Antonia, at first, was 
rather annoyed by this constant attendance; she 
could not altogether get rid of her former prejudices, 
— a harsh judgment, a political sarcasm, recurred to 
her, though she could not deny that the interest 
Mr Percy shewed in all her little pursuits was most 
kind and friendly, and that he seemed only anxious 
to amuse himself with what amused others. He 
assisted Antonia in making a collection of dried 
sea-weeds, and a cabinet of shells and fossils ; and in 
so doing, he shewed a knowledge and appreciation 
of such pursuits, which she could not have supposed 
possible. Thus their walks were not devoid of 
improvement; he was as willing to impart his 
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knowledge as she was to acquire it : and her 
health seemed daily to improve under the influence 
of the fine air, the change of scene, and the 
constant enjoyment of healthy exercise, during a 
remarkably fine autumn. 

October was now fast drawing to a close, but 
the weather was so beautiful, that Sir Algernon 
determined upon remaining in the south tiU the 
winter months were over; and there was not a 
dissentient voice raised when he announced his 
decision — 

" Their moral and economy 
Most perfectly they made agree." 
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One day, Lady Lyndsey was seated at the window 
of their little apartment, which looked upon the 
sands, and Sir Algernon was reading by the fire- 
side, when suddenly she exclaimed, " I am sure Mr 
Percy is thinking of our Antonia.'* 

Sir Algernon smiled as he shut his book. 
"Thinking of our Antonia, which, being inter- 
preted, means, I suppose, that he is in love with 
her? Ah, that love! always uppermost in a lady's 
mind.'" 

"Nay, but. Sir Algernon, come here and judge 
for yourself. You see they are just returning home 
from their morning's ramble. You see he will not 
allow her to walk up the rough beach alone ; he 
makes her take his arm. Now they stop. Oh, 
she has dropped her handkerchief ! I see it on the 
sands. I am certain he is persuading her to sit 
down whilst he returns for it. Now he is off! 
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How alert he is grown ! This time last year he 
could not have run so far even for a wager." 

" You forget,** replied Sir Algernon, laughing, 
" that he still considers Antonia in the light of an 
invalid; he would, therefore, be wanting in the 
common duties of humanity if he did not assist her 
in climbing a rough ascent, or if he allowed her to 
run back a quarter of a mile for a pocket hand- 
kerchief. I confess that at present it appears to 
me, you, my lady, have too much penetration." 

" Ah, Sir Algernon," said his wife, laughing and 
shaking her head at him. " I shall make you con- 
fess in time that my penetration is not to be de- 
spised." 

The walkers now entered the apartment; Mr Percy 
laden with baskets of shells and sea-weed, which he 
and Antonia eagerly set about classing and arrang- 
ing : Lady Lyndsey, from time to time, casting a 
significant glance towards her husband, who still 
provokingly smiled incredulous, and continued his 
book, impenetrable to all the nods and winks and 
smiles she could not resist occasionally giving. 

In good truth, Sir Algernon was only trying her 
patience a little, for it could not escape his observa- 
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tion that Mr Percy was attached to his niece ; but 
he also saw that the success of his suit so much 
depended on Antonia's not perceiving it, and con- 
tinuing to treat and consider him as a friend, that, 
fearful of Lady Lyndsey's marring aU, by her pre- 
mature discoveries, he would not encourage her to 
disclose them, by appearing to agree with her. " If 
Antonia,"' thus Sir Algernon argued to himself, 
" ever felt more than a great interest in Mr Beren- 
ger, so natural under the circumstances, I believe it 
has now passed away from her mind. Mr Percy is 
a rational sensible man, and will make her very 
happy, though I can easily conceive Sidney Beren- 
ger's being in the eyes of a yoimg lady of * metal 
more attractive,* especially with the romantic adven- 
tures which marked their brief acquaintance." 

But if "love laughs at locksmiths," he likewise 
does at set forms and wise determinations ; and Sir 
Algernon's wishes that Antonia should remain in 
ignorance of Mr Percy's sentiments, were frustrated, 
from an unlucky chance by the party most inte- 
rested, Mr Percy himself, and thus it occurred : — 

One fine morning, Antonia begged her uncle to 
fix his telescope, as the high tide might perchance 
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bring a larger vessel than usual into their little 
harbour ; a little brig was discovered in the offing, 
and a pilot boat was soon afterwards seen to leave 
the harbour to bring her into port. 

"Oh, we mv^t go upon the pier and see her 
come in/' said Antonia; "it will be such a pretty 
sight." 

Mr Percy immediately offered his services, which 
were as promptly accepted, and, their breakfast 
hastily concluded, they set off together. 

It reaUy was an interesting sight ; the beach was 
crowded with the inhabitants, young and old, of the 
little seaport, all anticipating a joyful meeting with 
some dear relative in the returning crew. The vessel 
had been built in that harbour, and was manned 
with sailors whose families resided in the immediate 
neighbourhood. The return of the Adventurer, 
such was the name of the biig, after her first 
voyage, excited the strongest interest ; and it was 
a real pleasure to Antonia to watch the happy 
countenances, as the vessel, carried rapidly in by 
the full tide, seemed to enter with conscious superi- 
ority the little port. No one remained on the pier ; 
with an eager cheer they all followed the vessel. 
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numing along the towing-path by the side of the 
river. 

Antonia also es^ressing a wish to see the vessel 
safe into harbour, and to witness the pleasure of the 
meeting between the sailors and their families, Mr 
Percy assented readily, and they proceeded in the 
same direction as the eager crowd, their route often 
interrupted by the people pressing forwards. At 
length, Mr Percy, whose patience was somewhat 
tired by these interruptions, proposed a more 
circuitous path; but as he was speaking, a sailor 
brushed so dose by Antonia as almost to push 
her down, and Mr Percy indignantiy demanded 
what he meant? when, the sailor turning round, he 
recognised in him Mr Berenger's trusty messenger 
to Sleyton Court The recognition was mutual, for 
the sailor immediately doffed his cap and entered 
familiarly into conversation. 

"How'se fared it with your honour since we 
met?" 

" Very well, thank ye, my friend; but you should 
be careful how you pass people — ^you nearly knocked 
this lady down." 

" Then I'm sure I'm not the lad would go for to 
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do such a thing a purpose. I axes her pardon 
though, for certain. Be she the young lady as I 
brought the letter to from her joe? Well ! and I 
truly hopes you hav*nt forgot him, for I'll answer 
for it, he*U be true to you." 

This was said with a meaning glance to both of 
them, and it would be difficult to say which looked 
the most embarrassed, Antonia or Mr Percy. 

The latter threw the sailor some money, telling 
him to mind his own business, and followed the 
young lady, who, almost unconsciously, had turned 
away, and was pursuing the path homewards. They 
spoke not a word, but continued walking side by 
side tiU they reached the house. Antonia was 
about to enter, when Mr Percy, in an agitated voice, 
begged to be allowed to speak a few words to her. 
Antonia, dreading the conference, still knew not 
how she could refuse his request, so silently suflTered 
herself to be led from the door ; and thus Mr Percy 
revealed the secret which had for some time past 
lain nearest his heart. But no sooner had he suf- 
fered the words to escape him, than he repented 
himself of his weakness, for Antonia*s grave but agi- 
tated countenance told him too plainly her decision. 
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She had too much real candour to employ any of 
the little artifices or deceptions of coquetry; and 
though really distressed, she preferred giving pre- 
sent pain to keeping him one moment in suspense, 
when she knew that her own feelings could not 
respond to his. And wounded pride and resent- 
ment took for a moment the place of a more tender 
feeling in his heart ; but that mood was transient, and 
it was in a voice of such true and heartfelt dis- 
appointment that he lamented her decision, that 
Antonia could no longer refrain from tears, which 
fearing he might misconstrue, she hastily left him, 
and entering the house, sought at once the solitude 
of her own apartment, where she could indulge 
without interruption the complicated feelings to 
which the events of the last hour had given rise. 

Is it possible that in these moments of reflection 
she thought quite as much of the sailor s abrupt 
appearance as she did of Mr Percy's unexpected 
declaration? We cannot answer the question. It is, 
however, certain that she did not leave her room till 
late in the day, and felt particularly uncomfort- 
able at the idea of again being domesticated with 
Mr Percy; and she wished, yet hardly knew how. 
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to acquaint her uncle and aunt with what had 
passed. 

After much hesitation she summoned courage to 
enter the room, just before their early supper was 
announced. She found Sir Algernon and Lady 
Lyndsey alone. "So, so," thought she, "he is as 
shy of appearing as I am." She turned her head 
aside as the door opened, but to her relief it was 
only the servant to announce that supper was 
served, and the trio descended to their repast, with- 
out any inquiry or surmise as to Mr Percy's most 
unusual absence. 

In almost unbroken silence the supper passed. It 
was a relief to Antonia not to speak, and she was 
too much occupied with her own thoughts to think 
about what was passing around her. But, when the 
servants had retired, Sir Algernon suddenly aroused 
her from the reverie in which she was indulging, 
by saying, "Mr Percy left us this afternoon for 
London, Antonia." And the rapid glance she gave 
at her uncle's countenance whilst, he made this 
announcement, convinced her that he was acquainted 
with all that had happened. 

"I hope you are not displeased with me," she 
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exclaimed, "for not having consulted you; but, 
indeed, I felt so hurried, that " 

"That you now almost regret your determi- 
nation ? '' 

" Oh, no, no ! my dear uncle, that I never " 

"Hear me, my dear Antonia,'* interrupted her 
uncle, gently, "you cannot suppose that I have any 
intention to force your inclinations, or to bias your 
judgment, still I think it my duty to give you my 
opinion on so important a subject. I have known 
Mr Percy for many years, and his character stands 
deservedly high for integrity and honour, his talents 
are acknowledged, and his birth and fortune are 
unexceptionable. With such advantages, I appeal 
to your good sense whether his offer should be 
hastily rejected. Nay," he added, perceiving that 
she wished to speak, "all I ask of you, my dear 
child, is consideration. Make no rash resolutions; 
examine the matter with regard to the realities 
rather than the romance of life." 

Antonia blushed, and looked very conscious at 
this last suggestion of her uncle's, but she readily 
promised obedience to his wishes. 

"I give you a month," he continued, "for con- 
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sideration ; if you see reason to feel it may be wise 
to alter your decision^ be assured we shall not 
accuse you of caprice/' 

'' Look to the future, and recall the part ; 
Thy life will be with praise and prudence graced ; 
What loss or gain may f oUow^ thou may'st guess ; 
For thou wilt be secure of ripe success/' 



CHAPTER XIII. 



• * 



"Oh, how I wish it had never entered Mr Percy's 
head or heart to depart from his friendly feel- 
ings towards me ! " thought Antonia, one morning 
as she rather listlessly set forth on her solitary walk 
on the sea-beach. "We were such good friends, he 
was such a pleasant, good-humoured companion — 
Mais un compagnon de voyage, et non pour la vie!* 
And this reflection arrested her regrets. And she 
4)egan to fill her basket, but again the recollection 
of Mr Percy unwillingly intruded. He had assisted 
her in all her studies, and every pursuit was mixed 
up with his instructions and conversation. 

Still, though she regretted his society, she would 
not for worlds have had him recalled unless upon 
their former footing of friends, and it required but 
little reflection to convince her that could never be 
again. " He would be formal, and I should be very 
uncomfortable, so matters are best as they are.'* 
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And with this leflection she resumed her employ- 
ments, and but for the promise she had given her 
nnde, caiefnllj to reconsider the subject, Mr Percy *s 
love would socm have been dismissed from her 
thoughts, as day by day she learnt less to regret his 
absenca 

The month of reflection had not been ill con- 
trived by Sir Algernon, and might have been very 
£EiYoarable to many absent lovers under the same 
circumstances, but there was a truth and reality 
in Antonia's character which preserved her from 
making any mistake on this occasion. The time at 
first passed slowly, but presently with greater speed, 
as she became reconciled to doing things alone, in 
which, heretofore, she had enjoyed a pleasant com- 
panionship. It was Sir Algernon who first tired of 
their solitude; and as Antonia's health appeared to 
be re-established, and Frederick was soon expected 
home, a change of residence became a very constant 
and agreeable subject for family discussion. 

One morning, as they were all three sitting 
together, the ladies at their work and Sir Algernon 
reading aloud, a servant entered and informed his 
master that a gentleman was below who particularly 
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wished to speak with him, but decKned giving his 
name. 

" Who can it be ? " exclaimed both ladies. 

Sir Algernon wa« leaving the room, when, tmning 
round, he said to Antonia, '' I should not be sur-> 
prised if this incognito should turn out to be Mr 
Percy. May I say, Antonia, that you would like to 
see him ?" 

" K you say that as a friend he will be most 
welcome, it will be the perfect truth, my dear uncla 
The month you gave me for consideration is not yet 
quite over, but as yet I have not changed my mind," 

Sir Algernon shook his head, looked grave, and 
quitted the room. The ladies were left to their 
conjectures, and as curiosity is commonly supposed 
par excellence to belong to the fair sex, we must 
not overthrow so orthodox an opinion, but take it 
for granted they spent the time of Sir Algernon's 
absence, ** a good hour by the Shrewsbury clock," 
in great impatience. At last his step was heard ; 
he entered the room, and was followed by Mr 
Berenger. 

Who shall depict their astonishment? or who 
describe the unfeigned pleasure of that meeting ? 
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" O'ercome with wonder and oppre8B*d with joy : 
This vast profusion of extreme delight 
Defies the aid of words, and mocks description." 

And therefore we will leave them for the present, 
and go back to Sidney's adventures, which he had 
jnst recited to Sir Algernon, who at once asked him 
to do so, after he had replied to his first question, 
" How did you find us out V 

" By sending a special messenger to Sleyton 
Court, who was to have given you a letter had you 
been at home, and if not, was to procure your ad- 
dress. When I found you were residing on this 
coast, it was beyond my power to resist coming 
myself. I hope I have not done wrong,'* he said, 
examining Sir Algernon's anxious countenance. 

" Not at all," he replied ; " let me have your ad- 
ventures from the time you went on board the 
Constance, where we took our leave of you." 

Sidney, re-assured, began at once the recital- 

" I suppose my trusty messenger informed you 
that the little vessel in which I was fortunate 
enough to secure a passage, was bound for the 
West Indies, but intended if possible to put in on the 
Dutch coast to take in the owner. This was the 
greatest possible assistance to me, as it gave me an 
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opporttmity of sending a message to an old friend 
of our family in London, who would at once apprise 
my mother of my flight and destination. I thought 
this a safer mode than writing direct to Castle 
Berenger. 

"My passage was prosperous, and I soon received 
intelligence of my family, — sooner indeed than I 
could have expected, for my poor mother, directly 
she received my message, left England secretly, and 
sent me word that I was to meet her at Bruges, 
where she and my sisters awaited my arrival I 
lost no time in joining them, and you, my dear sir, 
may imagine our meeting ; the pain at first almost 
exceeded the pleasure. And again united to my 
family, the loss of my excellent father seemed to be 
renewed in all its first bitterness. When I rejoined 
my dear mother and sisters and missed his kind 
voice, his affectionate greeting, the reality of our 
loss was so great, and the feeling that his name also 
had perished, that I can hardly give you an idea 
how acutely I felt this great misfortune. But I soon 
found it necessary to control my own feelings in 
order to support my mother, who, shortly after my 
arrival, was confined to her bed with a low nervous 
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fever, which robbed her of the little strength she 
possessed 

" My sisters told me that nothing could exceed the 
courage and fortitude with which she had supported 
our misfortunes. She attended my father's funeral, 
whilst still uncertain of my fate. She dared not 
indulge in the hope of seeing me again, lest our 
meeting should only take place in a prison, where I 
should be awaiting the sentence of my country's 
law. She left England without a single attendant, 
for our old and attached domestics were too infirm 
to travel, and would, she thought, impede her 
progress, and she dared not, at such a moment^ 
trust any stranger. This over-exertion of mind and 
body proved too much for her when we met, and 
her trouble about me was turned into joy — ^her spirits 
suddenly gave way, and her health seemed entirely 
gone. Month after month we watched by her sick- 
couch, but, thank God, she now shews evident signs 
of amendment.'' 

Sir Algernon was much interested in this recital. 

" But," said he, " I fear Lady Berenger must have 
suffered great pecuniary difficulties also. We heard 
that your father's liberal donations to an unfortunate 
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cause had left his estate much encumbered, and I 
fear the government have left you nothing. Is not 
the whole of the remaining property confiscated ?" 

" It is, indeed," Sidney replied ; " but I intended 
to tell you in what an unexpected manner we have 
been provided for. You will, doubtless, remember my 
mother^s only brother, Mr Murray, who lived entirely 
abroad, in consequence of having been deeply impli- 
cated in the unfortunate afifair of '15. He was 
never able to revisit England, and he never made 
any efifort to do so, though for some years he had 
entirely changed his politics and professed the Pro- 
testant religion. He entered upon trade, was very 
successful, realised a very handsome fortune, and 
was greatly respected in Prussia, where he esta- 
blished himself. 

" My mother could never resolve to communicate 
to my father her brother's change of faith. He 
wished her to do so, but she feared a breach deep 
and irreparable between the families. My father 
felt he had become lukewarm in the cause which 
was once very near his heart, but he never imagined 
the real cause of the change ; and though my mother 
endeavoured to forward his anxious wishes that I 
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should not be implicated in any fresh attempt, I 
confess I received his cautions and his advice with 
the most sovereign contempt. 

" But this noble-minded man no sooner heard of 
the failure of our name and f ortime than he en- 
treated my mother to draw upon his banker in 
London for any sum she might require, declaring at 
the same time that he intended to make me his 
heir, and that it was only therefore borrowmg what 
would one day belong to her son. I can hardly tell 
you, sir, what an impression his conduct made upon 
my mind. He was a great but rare example of a 
mind which could judge for itself, and yet be un- 
prejudiced and impartial in judging the prejudices 
of others. 

" Detained by my poor mother's iQness, I could 
not visit my uncle as I earnestly wished to do, and 
it is now some months since death deprived us also 
of this real friend and benefactor. His kind liber- 
ality has secured to me an ample patrimony and 
provided handsomely for my mother and sisters. 
His bequest to me was unshackled by a single con- 
dition, but it was accompanied by a touching en- 
treaty, which I can never forget and hope honestly 
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to fulfil, that I should study the holy Scrip- 
tures." 

"Admirable, most admirable !" warmly responded 
Sir Algernon, as Sidney concluded his narrative, 
and he shook hands with the young man as if his 
reserve had been melted by the generous conduct 
he had described. 

But Sidney, though evidently gratified by the 
change of manner, still paused and hesitated, as if 
he had hardly courage to continue the conversation. 
A silence awkward to both ensued, which was 
abruptly broken by Sir Algernon observing that 
Sidney must run a great risk in coming to England. 

" That risk and a much greater one I would in- 
cur/' repUed Sidney, "had I any hope of succeeding 
in the object that brought me hither. You must 
be aware, my dear sir, you must guess, you must 
feel what my attachment to your charming niece 
must be, and few men have received from the 
object of their love such important services as she 
has rendered me. Had I remained the poor 
proscribed man I was when I left England, she 
must have forgotten such a person existed; or I 
should never have intruded myself on her notice ; 
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but I can now offer her a suitable home — ^alas ! not 
an English one. My family adore her, and I — but 
I will not speak of my own feelings, my life shall 
prove it, if I may only be allowed to devote it to 
her/' 

Sir Algernon smiled at his eagerness, and kindly 
replied — " I have no doubt, my young friend, that 
you feel all that you say ; but you must give me 
the first proof, by not speaking on the subject to 
Antonia, if I allow you to see her now. If I find 
you have any chance of succeeding, I will foUow you 
abroad, for it will not do for you to remain here 
beyond a very limited visit At Bruges you will 
have opportunities of constant intercourse; and 
though you, my young friend, are enthusiastically 
attached to Antonia at present, you must recollect 
that you only know her through the medium of 
extraordinary and highly wrought events; and such 
is my opinion of you both, that I am convinced a 
more intimate and everyday acquaintance would 
render your love more rational, and not less con- 
stant." 

This was no slight trial to Sidney, but he con- 
trolled his impatience, and assented to Sir Algernon's 
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wishes, who then gladly consented to his interview 
with the '* ladye of his love," and conducted him at 
once into the presence of Lady Lyndsey and the fair 
Antonia. 
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Still; o'er past scenes his memory wakes. 
And fondly broods with miser care ; 

Time but the impression deeper makes. 
As streams their channels deeper wear.' 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Sidney determined to adhere scrupulously to Sir 
Algernon's wishes; and if there were moments when 
the expression of his gratitude or his admu-ation 
rather exceeded the prescribed limits, a look or a 
frown from Sir Algernon recalled him to his 
engagement Antonia loved to converse on the 
late rebellion, and had the deepest interest in 
every little event connected with the disastrous 
campaign. And these conversations were perhaps 
the safest upon a subject of such mutual yet general 
interest. One day she urged Sidney to give her his 
candid opinion of Prince Charles. 

" Do not suppose," she said, smiling, " that I am 
either Hanoverian or Jacobite ; but speak as you 
would do to some foreigner who had no interest 
either in his success or failure." 

" Such a one it would be difficult to find,'' said 
Sidney ; " it is matter of great surprise to me how 
much more this expedition has been discussed on 
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the continent than in the very kingdom where the 
event took place. Those who were at all concerned 
in it may perhaps drop the subject as a danger- 
ous one, and there is an egotism in the character 
of Englishmen which prevents their taking a 
permanent interest in what concerns them not. 
But even the dreadful executions which have taken 
place were, I understood, at the time almost treated 
with levity, and appear now to have faded entirely 
even from thoughtful minda'' 

" I am no judge of this, as I have not been living 
in the world," replied Antonia; "but I believe it has 
been matter of policy to make it appear so. But 
do you not really disapprove the manner in which 
many of those imfortimate men conducted them- 
selves during their trials and on the scafifold ? " 

"Why," replied Sidney, "it is such a painful 
subject for me to decide on. I knew them all, and 
though I cannot say I liked them all, their untimely 
fate disarms my criticism. And there were some 
truly noble souls amongst them. It often appears 
in history that such an unnatural and horrible death 
is met with seeming indifference and hardness of 
heart. Alas, alas! who can say they would have 
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done better? Let us talk no more of it, but rather 
let me try to answer your questions, and do justice 
to my friend as well as Prince. 

'' I should say he possesses all the qualities that 
constitute true courage, and his faults proceed rather 
from his head than heart. He has been so miracu- 
lously preserved, that his friends, to a man, believe 
that Providence must yet have some great design 
to work out through his agency. Yet, notwith- 
standing his high position, and his extraordinary 
and eventful life, I know no one more simple and 
unaffected. Conscious, not jealous, of his own 
advantages, he never detracts from the merits of 
others. The distress and misery which he considers 
his cause has brought upon his adherents, has 
already corrected the ambitious spirit in which he 
began his career. He now openly declares his 
intention of submitting to the reigning power of 
England. Certainly he has only known the school of 
adversity, and I do honestly believe he has benefited 
by the severe training/' 

"You were close to him during the battle of 
Culloden?" asked Antonia. 

" Yes," replied Sidney, " I was at first, but we 
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were separated ; the Prince was forced ofiF the field 
when they saw that all was lost. Oh, the agony 
of that moment ! I caught a rapid glance of the 
Prince as he rode from the field. I shall never 
forget his countenance, — noble still, but oh, how 
supremely miserable ! Oh, if his ancestors com- 
mitted great errors, greatly have they been punished 
in the person of this their noble-minded but most 
unfortunate descendant!'' 

"And all his friends," said Antonia — "we were 
told he was separated from them alL" 

" That is partly true," said Sidney ; " but I 
believe his safety, not their desertion occasioned 
this. I fortunately directed my flight southward. 
I need not tell you how I escaped; but I was, 
through your means, an exception to the general 
rule. The search was much severer in the north. 
Few, very few of my friends have been so fortunate. 
Many who endured suflFerings and privations of 
every description sunk under their distresses when 
in comparative security. The Duke of Perth died 
two days after he was on board a French vessel; 
Lord John Drummond expired soon after his escape ; 
and many, many others have been lost to the cause 
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whose names are probably unknown to you. Both 
my Prince and I have reason to rejoice in the 
heroism and courage of the fair sex.'' 

And here Sidney could not resist kissing the fair 
haad which had so bravely assisted him in his 
hour of danger; and then he rose and abruptly 
ended the conversation, as was his wont when he 
felt himself upon the verge of disobeying Sir Alger- 
non's orders. 

Sidney's stay in England, although strictly private, 
and under a feigned name, was not, however, un- 
attended with danger; and believing they would 
soon meet again, he more willingly listened to Sir 
Algernon's prudent suggestions. But Antonia, who 
knew not of her uncle's intention to join the Beren- 
gers at Bruges, saw him depart with, a regret she 
could ill conceal, but which was satisfactory to 
her uncle, as he perceived her sentiments towards 
Sidney had strengthened during their recent inter- 
course, and he wa^ thoroughly satisfied with his 
self-control and honourable conduct. 

For the last time he extended his hand over the 
side of the boat, and said, " Shortly I hope to be 
with you, and if you think any influence is needed 
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with Antonia^ mine shall most traly be at your 
aervice." Sidney shook his hand warmly in return, 
and jumping on the deck of the vessel, continued to 
wave his handkerchief till out of sight of those who 
watched him so anxiously from the shore, and who 
so eagerly returned his farewell 

The interest and romance of our tale is over. Sir 
Algernon and his family repaired to Bruges, where 
Sidney and the fair Antonia were united. To 
describe their felicity as perfect, would be falsely to 
describe human nature and human happiness. They 
had their share of good and ill in the mixed lot of 
humanity, though from the slight sketch we have 
been able to give of their characters, we may believe 
that their good star was often in the ascendant 

They never returned to England, excepting on 
occasional visits (when they retained a strict in- 
cognito) to cheer the declining years of Sir Algernon 
and Lady Lyndsey. This must have been a sorrow, 
but they had many blessings of which they were 
fully conscious. They resided on their foreign 
estate, in which they took a deep and increasing 
interest; and they often formed a part of PriQce 
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Charles Edward's fugitive court at Rome, but to the 
Church of Eome neither of them belonged. His 
Protestant uncle's liberality of heart had subdued 
Sidney's early and deep-seated prejudices. The in- 
junction to study the great subject of religion, 
which he honestly fulfilled, opened his understand- 
ing to receive the Scriptures of truth ; and may we 
not believe that his union with Antonia was truly 
blessed to both, inasmuch as she also had instructed 
herself thoroughly on the important differences of 
the two Churches, and was able to give a reason for 
the faith she professed? Sidney never forgot his 
Prince, and treated his downward and disappoint- 
ing career with indulgent tenderness; but he never 
joined in any of the enterprises, and it is well 
known several were undertaken, in the hope of 
again placing him on the throne of his ancestors 
And the Prince, with his usual tact, ignoring the 
true cause of Sidney's withdrawal, on such occasions 
always said gaily, " Mon ami, your life is no longer 
your own property, and I willingly surrender your 
allegiance to so fair a rivaL" 

The attainder was never removed from the 
Berenger family, and Sidney and Antonia's de- 
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scendants still remain good Protestants in Germany, 
And, although far from the land of their fore- 
fathers, they cling to the remembrance of their 
great-grandsire's country; and this simple tale has 
been written from their relation of those circum- 
stances, which afifection recorded, and thus rescued 
from oblivion — 

'' Let not a death unwept, unhonour'd, be 
The melancholy fate allotted me ! 
But thoee who love me living, when I die, 
Still fondly keep some chensh'd memoiy/' 



The End. 
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